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Notes. 
HENRY VIII.’s IMPRESS AT THE FIELD OF THE 
CLOTH OF GOLD. 
(Continued from 3" §, ii. 241.) 


IV. The character of Paulus Jovius as an 
historian is too well known to require any 
lengthened dissertation. He was one of the worst 
of a class of writers which has long since disap- 
peared from Europe. Corrupted by kings and 
great men, they cared not so much to write what 
was true as what was agreeable to the patrons 
who rewarded them ; or, like Aretin, “the scourge 
of princes,” they libelled all such as would not 
consent to purchase silence. P. Jovius offended 
in both ways. He boasted that he kept two pens: 
one of gold, and the other of iron; and that he 
availed himself of either according to the favours 
which he received. Hence it has become an 
axiom that no statement can be relied upon for 
which he is the sole authority. The reader who 
wdesirous of knowing more of this author may 
consult Roscoe’s Life and Pontificate of Leo X., 
Bayle’s Historical and Critical Dictionary, Sir 

omas Blount’s Censura Celebriorum Authorum, 
Tiraboschi,* or the memoir inserted in the Bio- 
graphie Universelle. 
nities will establish the fact that P. Jovius is 
altogether untrustworthy. But I have already 


_—_——_. 


* Storia della Letteratura Italiana. 
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shown that in the present case he is the only wit- 


| ness; and his testimony would be of but little 


Any one of these autho- 


| value, even if it were not exposed to the difficul- 


ties and contradictions which we should be in- 
volved in by accepting it. 

V. Such then is the evidence upon which, if it 
cannot be controverted, I might claim to have the 
incident of the impress blotted out of history. 
But if I concluded at this point, although I should 
have convinced, I am not likely to have satisfied 
the historian. He would have a right to complain 
that there is beyond the preceding argument 
something which still remains to be told; and 
after all that has been said, it must be allowed 
that the impress is no ordinary, vague, unsubstan- 
tial fiction. The time, the place, the opportunity, 
the actor, the motive, the carefully-described 
device, and the motto containing the actual words 
in a dead language, are all specified and inter- 
woven with truths which are indisputable. Are 
the whole of these details mere creatures of the 
imagination, or out of what real elements have 
they been composed? I shall now endeavour to 
satisfy this inquiry; and, in order todo so, I 
must call attention to a different scene. 

When the two kings and their courtiers had 
separated after the interview at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, Henry VIII. returned to Calais, 
where the Emperor Charles V. visited him again 
in the ensuing month of July. For the purpose 
of showing honour to his guest, a gorgeous pavi- 
lion or banqueting-house had been erected by 
Henry within the town, but it was blown down 
by a high wind the day before it was to have been 
used for a banquet to be given to the Emperor. 
The interior of this banqueting-house had been 
surrounded by a great number of emblematical 
figures in wicker-work painted, and of the size 
of life ; and these figures had been accompanied 
by escutcheons, and also by mottoes invented 
for ‘the occasion. A description of the ban- 
queting-house will be found in the Chronicles of 
Calais, printed for the Camden Society.* The 
three last pages, which were omitted from the 
official French tract reprinted by Montfaucon, 
relate chiefly to the same subject; the informa- 
tion which they contain being announced in this 
head-title preceding it : — 

“ Hereafter follow the devices and mottoes of the kings 
and personages set up over the doors of the banqueting- 
house at Calais; and the interview and visit of the Ca- 
tholic king.” + 

It appears from the pages thus introduced, that 
over the principal door inside the banqueting- 





* This description had previously been inserted by 
Stow in his Chronicles of England, and was copied in the 
enlarged edition of Hollinshed. 

+ “Sensuyuent les diuises et dictz des Roys et person- 
nages miz et apposez au dessus des portes du festin faict 
a Callays, et lentre veue & visitation du roy Catholique.” 
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house there were the figures or statues of three 
kings, the middle one of which, raised rather 
higher than the others, represented King Arthur, 
whom, it will be remembered, the sovereigns of 
the House of Tudor claimed as their ancestor. 
The figure of King Arthur, therefore, being the 
principal one of the group, was to have occupied 
the place of honour on the occasion of the in- 
tended banquet. 
second door was an Englishman drawing his bow 
(ung Anglois qui tire de son arc), and having for 
his motto — 
“Stet procul hine pacem qui violare velit.” 


On the left-hand side of the same second door was 
a lansquenet carrying a pike, and having a motto 
also inculcative of peace. Thus the English 
archer and the German lansquenet symbolised the 
respective forces of Henry VIII. and the Em- 
peror. ‘The remaining mottoes, eight in number, 
belonging to the several other devices mentioned 
in the tract, refer exclusively to the advantages 
and duties of friendship, and have no political 
allusion.* 

But a much more ample description of Henry's 
banqueting-house is contained in another French 
tract printed at Arras on the 27th October, 1520, 
the title of which commences as follows : — 

“ The festive Triumph, welcome, and honorable Recep- 
tion given by the King of England in the town of Calais 
to his most Sacred, Imperial, Catholic Majesty,” &c.t 

In the publication, which is manifestly that of 
an eye-witness, all the devices and mottoes men- 
tioned in the previous tract are reproduced, and 
an account is given of many others in addition. 
All these other mottoes also have reference to 
friendship, except two of no importance, ¢ and 
one besides accompanying a device upon a shield 
under the before-mentioned statue of King Arthur. 
[ quote at length this latter motto, and the passage 
which introduces it : — 

“ Over the first door of the said doorway there were 
set up three statues, of the size of life, well painted and 
gilt. The one in the middle represented a King Arthur, 


* As this point is of some weight, I allow the mottoes 
to speak for themselves. ‘They were the following: — 

“ Verus amicus est alter ego.” 

“ Amicus fidelis protectio fortis.” 

“In amicis non res queritur, sed voluntas.” 

“ Vere amicitie sempiterne sunt.” 

“ Nullus diligit vivere sine amicis.” 

“ Amicitiam natura ipsa peperit.” 

“ Amico fideli nulla est comparatio.” 

“ Diliges amicum tuum sicut teipsum.” 

It will be found that the 2nd, Srd, and 8th of these 
mottoes are taken from the Vulgate. 

+ “Le triumphe festifz bien venue & honorable recoeul 
faict per le roy d’angleterre en la ville de Calais a la tres- 
sacre Cesaree Catholique maieste,” &c. 

~ One of these was — 

“ Da spatium vite, multos da Juppiter annos,” 
under the arms of the King and Queen of England; and 
the other was the Emperor’s motto, “ Plus Oultre.” 


On the right-hand side of the | 
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who kept a round table for all good and lawful knights 
to support and defend everybody; aud he bore for his 
coat of arms, azure, three crowns or; and on another 
shield underneath him, in a field azure, two swords held 
in two hands interlaced by a device [motto] Cui adhereor 
pre me est.” * 

I have quoted the motto literally ; and it hap- 
pens rather remarkably that the same occurs 
twice, since the original paragraph here introduced 
concludes a page in the printed tract, and in con- 
sequence of an error of the printer the next page 
commences with a repetition of the Latin motto. 
Here, then, is the motto made use of in the im- 
press described by P. Jovius.f What struck me 
when I first read this motto was the additional 
word me in it; for, being aware of the old inter. 
pretation, this word appeared to make a serious 
alteration in the sense, the political and defiant 
motto, He whom I support prevails, or is superior, 
being widely different from the friendly and 
courteous motto, He whom I support is superior 
to me. Besides, instead of the statue of the Eng. 
lish archer above the motto, here was the statue 
The author of the tract printed 


| at Arras, who seems to have been ignorant of King 


Arthur's relationship to the Tudors, has added a 
French translation of all the Latin mottoes, and 


| he sets down as the meaning in the present in- 


stance Deiat § cely a @ ie adhere (Dévant est 
celui & qui j’adhére), thus giving no definite ex- 
pression to the word me. I might indeed admit 
that Cui adhereo preest, He whom I support pre- 
vails, gives both the true Latin motto and the 
correct English translation, and yet show that the 
motto, like every other mentioned in the tract, 
bears no political allusion. What is the nomina- 
tive case to adhereo? Clearly the device of the 
impress; not the false device, but the true one; 
not the statue of the English archer, or even of 
King Arthur, but the two swords, held in two 
hands tied together by the band on which the 
motto itself was inscribed, and symbolising, as 
I believe, the union of justice and mercy. He 
whom justice and mercy support prevails, would 
therefore, under the conditions stated, be the true 
meaning of the motto. But I maintain, on the 
contrary, that the word me is necessary to com- 
plete the sense of the present impress, and that 


* “Sur la premiere por[te] dudict portail y auoit 


trois statues esleuees de haulteur dung homme bien 


painct et bien dore. Celle qui estoit au miellieu estoit 
denotee a ung roy Artus qui tenoit une table ronde a tous 
bons cheualiers & droicturiers a soustenir et deffendre 
tout le monde pourtant en ses armes dazur trois couronnes 
dor et en ung aultre escu desoubz luy deux espees en 
camp dazur tenues de deux mains entrelacies de une 
diuise, Cui adhereor pre me est.” {I quote the French as 
I tind it; but the Arras tract is in every respect the 
worst specimen of typography I have ever met with. ] 

t The strange word adhareor, instead of adhareo, I 
presume to be a blunder either of the transcriber or prin- 
ter. 
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the expression pre me est points to Arthur, King 
of England, the ancestor of King Henry, the first, 
the greatest, and most renowned of the heroes of 
chivalry, and therefore at a time when the eyes of 
all men were turned towards the display of chi- 
valry which had recently taken place, the best 
representative of Henry VIII. himself. It was 
underneath the statue of King Arthur that the 
shield containing the impress was placed, and that 
shield belonged to him. ‘The true reading of the 
motto then, and that which is not inconsistent 
with the.French translation, must have been J/e 
whom I cleave to is before me, where he refers 
to King Arthur, and JZ and me refer to the device 
of the two swords combined. The impress, there- 
fore, merely embodied a terse expression of the 
sentiment Zo King Henry VIII. in preference to 
all other men, belong the attributes of justice and 
mercy. 

Thus, the internal evidence supplied by the 
impress itself, shows that no political allusion was 
designed ; and it will readily be anticipated that 
King Henry personally could have had nothing 
whatever to do with the composition of the motto. 
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Is it not more likely that two ob- 
scure monks, suddenly called away from their 
books of morality and devotion, should have em- 
bodied in a really clever form an obvious compli- 
ment to their sovereign, than that they should 
have risked incurring the displeasure of Wolsey, 
the omnipotent ruler in Church and State, by 
presuming to enter upon the domain of politics 
which he guarded with such jealousy ? It may be 
proper for me to add, that although I have given 
what seems to me the true solution of the impress ; 
yet as impresses were always designed to be enig- 
matical, I do not wish to exclude a better solu- 
tion from being propounded.* All I am concerned 
to show, is, that the motto had not the political 
signification attributed to it by P. Jovius, and 
this I am satisfied is sufficiently proved. 

I have now produced, upon the unexception- 
able authority of eye-witnesses, the painted statue 
of the English archer of the size of life, together 
with the genuine motto; and it will be seen that 
all the details of the impress described by P. 


| Jovius are assembled in the French tract, printed 


The proof of this latter fact—for we have the | 


means of tracing the origin of the impress—is 
sufficiently clear. 

Two months before the interview at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, Henry’s Commissioners were in 
France, superintending the erection of the tem- 
porary palace at Guines. They then wrote to 


Wolsey in England, to request that Master Maynu | 


and Alexander Barclay might be sent over to 
them for the purpose of supplying the devices and 
mottoes to decorate, not only the palace, but also 
a banqueting-house, intended to be erected out- 
side the castle walls at Guines.* It proved, how- 
ever, in the sequel, that there was not sufficient 
time for completing the banqueting-house prior 
to the interview; and as in the meanwhile the 
subsequent meeting at Calais between Henry VIII. 
and the Emperor had been agreed upon, the ori- 
ginal intention was abandoned, and the materials 
provided for the banqueting-house at Guines were 
appropriated to the construction of the unfortu- 
nate building which was blown down at Calais. 
There were no devices accompanied by mottoes 


at Arras, the fabrication having been effected by 
suppressing the device of the two swords, and ex- 
cluding the word me from the motto; by placing 
the motto thus altered under the statue of the Eng- 
lish archer instead of under that of King Arthur ; 
and by transferring both the substituted statue 


| and the false motto from the banqueting-house, 


employed to decorate the temporary palace ; and, | 


therefore, Barclay and his coadjutor, in the ab- 
sence of proof to the contrary, must be held solely 
responsible for all the devices and mottoes de- 
scribed in the two French tracts from which I 








. * See the Chronicle of Calais, pp. 79—85, where Maynu 
18 Misprinted Mayun. This person was probably Gra- 
cious Menerve, who afterwards wrote against Auricular 
Confession, and also against the Ministration of the Sa- 
crament under one kind; both of which works are in the 
Bodleian Library. Alexander Barclay, the black monk 
and port, is best known by his English version of the 
Ship of Fools. e 


at Calais, to the temporary palace at Guines. Can 
there be a doubt that here are the elements that 
have been combined to form the impress, which 
has so long imposed upon Europe? It must be 
confessed that the ingenuity, the audacity, and 
the success of the contrivance were worthy of a 
better cause. 

VI. Having thus exposed the fabrication of the 
impress, there remains but little inducement to 
accompany P. Jovius any farther. Had he been 
an author of fair fame, the question how far he is 
morally responsible for the narrative which he 
has propagated would have formed an interesting 
subject of inquiry. But the case is otherwise. 
Historians of his character can claim no interest 
with a posterity at the distance of ten generations. 
The evil which they produce we avoid as well as 
we are able; but a period arrives when it be- 
comes superfluous to reason about the men them- 
selves. They cross our path and meet our glance, 
and we pass on: for in this sublunary world, 

* Had the impress been used twenty years later, and 
under different circumstances, there might have been 
room for alleging that the two swords represented the 
spiritual and temporal powers; and that Henry alluded 
to the union of them both in himself, after he became 
supreme head of the Church of England. For the reason 
stated in the text, however, I think that the spiritual 
and temporal swords were weapons too dangerous for the 
inventors of the genuine impress in any way to have med- 
dled with. 
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where truth is to be sought and work is to be 
done, there is no more time left to expend upon 
these convicted disorganisers of knowledge. It 
can be of no moment, so far as the credit of P. 
Jovius is affected, whether or not I bring home to 
him one disreputable action more. Fortunately, 
the theory which such writers pursue — to care 
nothing for the truth, to mock the present and 
to defy the future—must always prove ultimately 
to be untenable, since they become discredited 
and despised; and even the most hardened and 
inveterate deception, when the time comes for it 
to be handled, is as brittle as the transparent 
falsehood of yesterday. There may be a few per- 
sons, however, who desire to know more of the 
method practised by the earliest historian that 
went out of his way to defame a sovereign whose 
character has been more fiercely assailed, and 
more feebiy defended upon the points where it is 
defensible, than that of any other distinguished 
personage in English history. I will, therefore, 


take the liberty to follow up my previous inquiry | 


to its last result. 

Tiraboschi reports, that certain persons amused 
themselves at the expense of P. Jovius, by gravely 
relating to him fabulous events which he forth- 
with transferred to his history; and that being 
warned by others to be more cautious, he used to 
reply: “It is no matter, for when the present 
generation has passed away, all will be believed.” 
He is, therefore, entitled to the benefit of this 
equivocal conduct; so far as it may avail him on 
the consideration, whether in the present instance 
he has wilfully imposed upon others, or been 
imposed upon himself ? 

P. Jovius was a voluminous author, and the 


most popular amongst his various works is his | 


Dialogue or Discourse on Impresses. It was the 
earliest treatise devoted to a subject which engaged 
much attention during the sixteenth century. It 
has passed through many editions, and been trans- 
lated into the principal European languages. * 
There is some difficulty in conveying a just im- 
pression of his fondness for the theme on which 
he discourses, or of the pleasure that he exhibits 
in dilating upon the excellence of the various 
impresses which he invented for the Spanish and 
Italian nobility of his day. No one can peruse 
his treatise without being convinced that P. Jovius 
formed a high estimate of the value of impresses, 
as well as of his own skill in composing them, and 
that he would be likely to avail himself of all op- 
portunities to pursue his favourite study. Henry's 
impress, however, is not in his book, which was a 
posthumous publication. 





* The first edition was published at Rome, in 1555, 
under the title of Dialogo dell’ Imprese Militari et Amo- 
rose. ‘The second edition was edited by Ruscelli, and 
published at Venice in the following year, under the title 
of Ragionamento di Mons. Puolo Giovio sopra i motti, & 


P. Jovius wrote also the Descriptio Britannie,* 
which was first published at Venice in 1584. The 
latter portion relating to England, in this work, 
contains an account of the life of Henry VIIL; 
in the course of which the writer expresses g 
hope f that the king’s sixth wife, Katherine Parr, 
may prove chaste and fruitful; so that there 
might be no necessity for his having recourse to a 
seventh marriage. ‘This, and other circumstances, 
lead to the conclusion that the present work 
was completed before the death of Henry VIIL, 
though it was not published until the year after. 

The Descriptio Britannia also contains an ac- 
count of the interview between Henry and Fran- 
cis ; briefer indeed than that afterwards published 
in the Historia sui Temporis, though strongly re- 
sembling it in substance; and the account given 
in the earlier printed work is followed by a pas- 
sage which I here extract, for the purpose of 
placing it in juxtaposition with the parallel pas- 
sage which I have already inserted : — 

“Excepit et [Henricus] paucos post dies Carolum 
Cesarem designatum, qui ab Hispania classe devectus in 
Angliam appulerat, inter duos enim [Carolum et Francis- 
cum ] infestis jam plan? animis de abrumpenda pace co- 
gitantes, volebat existimari disceptator et arbiter, quum 
vires haberet ad terrendum, si quis pauld durius et con- 
tumacius, uti sequum foret, ipsius judicio parere recusas- 
set, exequatas enim amborum opes esse cupiebat, ut 
hunc et illum, ancipiti illius studio, et voluntate suspen- 
sum spe metuque pariter in amicitia contineret.” HP 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





EVA MARIA GARRICK. 

Considering how minutely, for the most part, 
the actions of Garrick have been recorded, we 
cannot but be struck by the meagre account his 
biographers give with regard to his marriage; in- 
deed, the way it is mentioned can hardly fail to 
raise a suspicion that nothing of the lady's antece- 
dents was known, or that it was discreet to say as 
little as possible on the subject. With a view of 
eliciting additional particulars, I have put toge- 
ther what I have been able to gather of the his- 
tory of Eva Maria Violette or Violetti, who 
afterwards, as Mrs. Garrick, is so often brought 
before our notice in the annals of the last cen- 
tury. 


disegni d’ Arme, et d’ Amore, che communemente chiamano 
Imprese. Eight editions in Italian, the latest of which 
bears the date of 1574, are in the British Museum, and 
show how popular the work must have been. The 
English translation, by Samuel Daniel, which was pud- 
lished in 1595, must be read with caution ; for that poet 


| has interpolated passages of his own invention. 


* The full title is Descriptio Britannia, Scotie, Hy- 
bernia, et Orchadum; and in the work each country ' 
treated separately. 

+ F. 25.4, 
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The first account I take from Davies, whose 
memoir was published in 1780. He says: — 

“In July, 1749, Mr. Garrick was married to Ma- 
demoiselle Viletti (sic), a young lady, who, to great ele- 
gance of form and many polite accomplishments, joined 
the more amiable virtues of the mind.” — Life of Gar- 
rick, i. 162. 

Murphy, whose biography appeared in 1801, 
writes : — 

“In the month of July (1749) Garrick entered into a 
new scene of life. He married the fair Violetti, a native 
of Vienna, who chose to grace herself with an Italian 
name. She was an elegant figure, and, as a dancer, 
greatly admired for the uncommon charm of her move- 
ments. Previous to this match it is certain that Garrick 
was on the point of marrying Mrs. Woffington. The 
writer has heard her declare, at different times, that he 
went so far as to try the wedding ring on her finger. But 
Violetti was patronised by Lord and Lady Burlington, 
who, it was generally understood, gave her a fortune of 
six thousand pounds.” — Life of Garrick, i. 171. 


This is all I find from those living at the time, 
and who, from their connexion with Garrick, were 
likely to be acquainted with all the particulars. 
The next account is from a memoir prefixed to 
the Private Correspondence of Garrick, 1835. 

In this, after mentioning the marriage (as on 
the 22nd June, 1749), the writer goes onto say :— 

“Something may be added as to the Burlington pa- 
tronage of the lady. The charming Violette had entirely 
sympathised with her ardent lover, and Lady Burlington, 
during an indisposition, had extorted from her that sort 
of declaration she anticipated. Mr. Garrick wrote a very 
respectful and proper letter to Lady Burlington, making 
his proposals in due form: they were accepted. All re- 
serve and distance thus happily got over, Mr. Garrick 


became, as was to be expected, a great favorite at Bur- 
| his charge as a dancer at the theatre. 


lington House.” 


In the same notice we read that Madame Eliza- 
beth de Saar (“my wife’s niece, now with us at 
Hampton,”) to whom Garrick left a legacy of one 
thousand pounds, was originally Mademoiselle 
Fiirst, the only daughter of Mrs. Garrick’s sister 
Theresa. I mention this as being the sole instance 
where I find any allusion made to Mrs. Garrick’s 
relatives. : 

The following comes more directly to the 
point : — 

“The beautiful Violetti,a dancer of supreme excel- 
lence, a native of Vienna, who took that Italian name, 
attracted his (Garrick’s) affections. She was patronised 
by Lord and Lady Burlington, who, on her wedding day, 
presented her with a casket of jewels, and six thousand 
pounds—a gift so magnificent that it confirmed the 
Tumours, then in vogue, that she was the natural daughter 
of the Earl.”—Galt, Lives of the Players, i. 275. 

_ The marriage of Garrick, who was at that time 
joint-proprietor with Lacy in Drury Lane, must 
have been much discussed and commented upon. 
Indeed we are told, that “lampoons, epigrams, 
sonnets, and epithalamiums fluttered in every 
coffee-house ;” and we can hardly doubt that 
these “paper pellets of the brain” must have con- 


tained allusions to the above circumstance if it 
were the current belief at the time. 

“To give a check to the malice of the day,” says Mur- 
phy, “ Ned Moore wrote an ironical satire to anticipa 
every topic of malevolence, and thereby to silence 
scribblers, and take the trade out of their hands.” 

The verses to which so much power is attributed 
may be seen in Johnson's Poets, vol. lxv. p. 25, 
ed. 1790.* 

Galt gives no authority for his statement, but 
I think there is no doubt that it is taken from the 
Memoirs of Charles Lee Lewis, published in 1805, 
which is the only book I have seen containing 
what purports to be “a circumstantial and au- 
thentic account of Garrick’s courtship and mar- 
riage.” The impression this conveys is, that it 
is much foo circumstantial to be authentic, an 
impression in no way lessened on reading that it 
was derived “from an aged domestic, who lived 
at the time it happened at Burlington House, Pic- 
cadilly.” 

The account is altogether too long for extract, 
I must therefore refer those who wish to see it to 
the Memoirs themselves in vol. ii. p. 67; briefly 
related, it runs thus: — 

The Earl of Burlington, when abroad, had an 
amour with a young lady of family, of which Vio- 
lette was the result. The Earl returned to Eng- 
land before his daughter's birth, and, for family 
considerations, soon afterwards married. Violetti’s 
mother died before she reached womanhood, and 
a villain (so necessary to complete the melo- 
drama) under whose care she was placed, applied 
the funds sent by the Earl for his daughter's 
support and education to his own use, and placed 
The Earl 
hearing of this caused her to be enticed to Eng- 
land by the offer of a higher salary than she was 
receiving, and subsequently took her to his house 
as companion and teacher of Italian to his legiti- 


” 





| mate daughter. 


Then comes the episode of the illness, and con- 
fession of love, followed by an interview between 
Lord Burlington and Garrick, during which no 
doubt the “aged domestic” occupied a station a 


| the keyhole. The concluding remark of the noble- 


man is characterised by liberality and candour. 
He says: — 

“Do you think you could satisfactorily receive her 
from my hands with a portion of ten thousand pounds — 
and here let me inform you that she is my daughter.” 

The rest of course is all orange blossoms and 
marriage bells. 

It will be observed, that from the six thou- 
sand pounds spoken of by Murphy (who says 
that sum, left specially in the will, was the dowry), 
the reported “ good gifts” have been increased by 





* This poem, though published as Moore’s, was sup- 
posed to have been written by Garrick himself. See Note 
prefixed to L. M. Hawkins’s Anecdotes, vol. i. (1822. 
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a “casket of jewels,” in one account, ‘and the 


amount brought up to ten thousand pounds in | nn 


another. 

On the other side of the question appears the 
following, which, had it been more definite, might 
have been accepted as disproving Lewis's asser- 
tions. As it is, it hardly appears to me to do 
more than throw great doubt uponthem. Mr. J. 
T. Smith, formerly of the British Museum, records 
a visit he made in August, 1829, to Garrick’s 
villa, then inhabited by Mr. Carr, who, if I mis- 
take not, had been Mrs. Garrick's solicitor. After 
other matters, he relates this conversation : — 

“T asked his opinion as to the truth of the anecdote 
related by Lee Lewis concerning Mrs. Garrick’s mar- 
riage. 

“* There certainly is,’ he replied, ‘a mystery as to who 
her father was.’ 

“ Mrs. Carr observed, that after Mrs. Garrick had read 
Lewis's assertions, she, with her usual vivacity, ex- 
claimed ‘ He is a great liar! Lord Burlington was not my 
father; but 1 am of noble birth.’ 

“*Ts it true,’ I asked, ‘that Lord Burlington gave Mr. 
Garrick 10,000/. to marry her?’ 

“*No; nor did Mrs. Garrick ever receive a sum of 
money from Lord Burlington. She had only the interest 
of 60002, and that she was paid by the late Duke of De- 
vonshire,’ ” — Book for a Rainy Day (1845), p. 271. 


This last negation loses much of its force if 


Lewis be correct in stating that Lord Burling- | 


ton’s (legitimate) daughter married the Marquis 


of Harrington, who, at his father’s death, be- | 


came Duke of Devonshire; in this case, to have 
received it from the latter would be no proof 
that it was not the gift'of the former. Here 
the matter rests as far as I can trace it, and 
it appears to me that Mrs. Garrick's claim to be 
of noble birth, without stating how derived, 
amounts to an admission that she was a natural 
daughter of some nobleman. If not of Lord Bur- 
lington, then of whom? To do her justice, she 
was sensible enough to make no demands that 
were not compatible with her position as Gar- 
rick’s wife; and probably had little satisfaction 
in any reference to the time when she danced 
upon the stage, and was known by a name so 
little distinguishing as Violetti— Violette, or, as 
I have somewhere seen it, the German forerunner 
of Veilchen or Veigl. 

She was received into the best circles of her 
time, and secured the esteem of all who knew 
her.* 

In illustration of “her usual vivacity,” J. T. 
Smith relates as follows: — 

“ A stonemason brought in his bill with an overcharge 
of sixpence more than the sum agreed upon, on which 
occasion he endeavoured to appease her rage by thus ad- 
dressing her: ‘My dear Madam, consider.’ ‘My dear 





* For an account of a dinner party at her house in the 
Adelphi, when a widow, see Boswell’s Johnson, vol. iv. 
p. 63, ed. 1823; and of a visit paid to her at Hampton 
Court by Queen Charlotte, Book for a Rainy Day, p. 219. 


| Madam! What do you mean, you d——d fellow? Get 
out of my house immediately. My dear Madam in. 
eed!’” 





As a specimen of laconic writing these letters 
are hardly to be surpassed : — 


“ Dear Sir,—You cannot play Abel Drugger. 
“Yours, m 
“ Eva Garrick.” 


“Dear Madam,—I know it. 
“ Yours, 
“ Epmunp Keay.” 
(Life and Times of Charles Kean, vol. i. 49.) 


Upon the occasion of visiting the museum to 
inspect some engravings representing Garrick, she 
said, addressing Mr. Smith, “ I suppose now, Sir, 

— wish to know my age. I was born in Vienna, 
‘ebruary 29, 1724, though my coachman insists 
upon it I am over 100.” Mrs. Garrick died 

' at her house in Adelphi Terrace on October 16, 
1822. On that day she had ordered several 
dresses to be looked out, that she might deter- 
mine in which she would go to Drury Lane in 
the evening. She was buried in Westminster 
Abbey beside the remains of her husband, whom 
she survived forty-three years, having, if the above 
date of birth be correct, attained the extraor- 

| dinary age of ninety-eight. Cuarves WYLIE. 

50, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 





LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL. 
NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION. 
(Continued from 3° §. ii. p. 205.) 

No. V. 

Culpeper (Sir Thomas). A Discourse on the 

Abatement of Usury; with a Short Ap- 


pendix. Lond. 1668. 4°. Again, Lond. 
1670. 4°. 
Omitted. 
Culverwell (Ezekiel), A Treatise of Faith. Lond. 
1629. 12°. 
Omitted. 





(Nath. M.A.), A Discourse of the Light 
| of Nature; with several other Treatises. 
Lond. 1652. 4°. Again, Lond. 1661. 8°. 
| Omitted. 
upid. upid’s Cabine nlock’t ; or . 

Cupid. Cupid Cabinet Unlock’t Odes 
Epigrams, Songs, Sonnets, Poesies, kc. By 
} W. Suaxespear. Lond. n. d. 12°. 
| No notice occurs of this volume. I have not Isaac 
| Reed’s Catalogue at hand, but I have an impression that 
he possessed this collection. The description of the book, 
which I have not seen, is taken from a London book- 
seller’s Catalogue for 1862. The copy was imperfect. 
Perhaps it was one of the unsold copies of Shakespeare s 
| Poems, 1640, 12°, with a new title-page. 
| Curtis (Martin), Art of Navigation, 1596. 

The Manual does not notice the edition, Lond. 1609. 
° 
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Curtis (Richard, Bishop of Chichester), A Sermon | 
preached before the Queene’s Majestie. Lond. | 
1573. 8°. 

An edit. 1575, 8°, is at Oxford. 

Customs. 


Several works on old English customs will be found in 
the Brit. Mus. Catalogues; but none occurs here. The 
art. Customs (Department of Revenue) is not satisfactory 
or complete. 








Customer’s (The) Apologie. n.p.ord. 4°. 
Doubtless the work of Thomas Milles, who published 
in 1604 The Customer's Replie, or Second Apology. 


D. J. The Secrets of Angling. Lond. 1613. 12% 
An uncut copy of this, the first edition, occurred at an 
auction a year or two ago, and fetched more than 18/. 
As to the various impressions, see “N. & Q.” 2>¢ S. 
vi 80, where the existence, or at least the publication of | 


four different editions of the book is intimated. Lowndes 


mentions two only. 

D., Sir J. Knight, Reason’s Academy; or A New 
Post with a Sovereign Salve to cure the 
World's Madness. Lond. 1620. 8°. 

Under art. “ Davies (Sir John)” this book is ascribed 
to the author of Nosce Teipsum without any suggestion | 
that it may not have been from’his pen. Here Lowndes 
says: “ Query by Sir John Davies.” In neither instance, 
however, is any notice taken 6f the fact that, in 1605, the 
same work was published with the name of “ Robert 
Mason, of Lincoln’s Inn” on the title-page, as the author. 
The edition of 1605 also has the poem in eleven six-line 
stanzas, entitled “ Reason’s Moane ” at the end, and per- 
haps Davies is answerable for the latter, Mason merely 
writing the prose portion. 


Da (Edw.), The Prayse of Nothing. Lond. 1585, 
4°. 


Here Lowndes seems to have fallen into an error by 
copying Herbert (p. 1134), who evidently never saw the 
book which he describes. Edward Da ought to be Sir 
Edward Dyer, who was a contributor to England's Heli- 
con and other miscellanies of the time. His Praise of | 
Nothing has been reprinted by Mr. Collier. 

Damon or Daman (Wm.), The Psalmes of David 
in English meeter. 1579. 

This work is inserted under “Psalms,” but not under 
“Daman,” the composer. There should at all events be 
a cross-reference. A work of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter, published by Daman in 1591, is duly registered | 
under hisname. This arises from want of consistency | 
and plan. 

Daniel (George), Poems. 1647. 

The original unpublished MS. was sold at Caldecott’s 
sale (1833) for 227. 

Daniel (John), Songs for the Lute, §Viol and 
Voice. Lond. 1606. Folio. 

Omitted. 

—— (John, of Deesbury, Esq.), The Birth, 
Life, and Death of the Jewish Unction. 
Lond. 1651. 12° 

Omitted. 

——— (Richard, Dean of Armagh), A Paraphrase | 
on some select Psalms. See Psarms. 
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Daniel (Samuel), Works. Lond. 1602. Fol. 

A few copies of this volume appear to have been 
printed for private circulation in 1601. At Bridgewater 
House there is one, I believe on large paper; and the late 
Mr. b. H. Bright had another. This impression is now 
very rare; that of 1602 is quite common. 


—— Whole workes in Poetrie. Lond. 1623. 
4°. 

The frontispiece described by Lowndes does not belong 
to this book, but to the complete edition of the Civil 
Wars, which appeared in 1609. Some copies of the 
Whole Works were still unsold in 1635, and were reissued 
in that year by John Waterson (? the son of Simon), 
under the title of “Drammaticke Poems, written by Samuel 
Daniell, Esquire, one of the Groomes of the most Honour- 
able Privie Chamber to Queene Anne.” London: Printed 
by T. Cotes for John Waterson, at the signe of the 
Crowne, 1635. 

—— Delia. Lond. 1592. 4°. 

I have seen it stated somewhere, though I cannot find 
or recollect the reference, that there was an edition of 
Delia in 1592 in 16°. Has such an impression ever been 
seen? Is there a copy at Devonshire House? 

Daniel (Samuel), Delia and Rosamond aug- 
mented. 

An edit., 1598, 169, of which no notice is here taken, 
occurred in one of Mr. Halliwell’s sales. 


——— The First Fowre Bockes of the civile 
Warres. Lond. 1595, 4°. 
Some copies of this edit. of which there were two if 
not three issues, with variations, in 1595, possess the 5th 
book, which Lowndes supposes to have appeared for the 


| first time in 1599. 





The Civile Wares. Lond. 1609. 4°. 

This volume does not contain frontispiece and portrait 
separate from each other; but the portrait occupies the 
lower part of the frontispiece, which is after all, more 
strictly speaking, an engraved title-page. 

——-— Tragedie of Philotos. Lond. E. Blount, 
1607, 12°. 

Philotas, not Philotos. Blount and Waterson were the 
two stationers constantly and (with one exception) ex- 
clusively intrusted by Daniel with the publication of his 
poems; and we suspect that it will be found on examin- 
ation of this impression of Philotas, side by side with 
that printed for Waterson in the same vear in Certaine 
Small Workes, that it is identical, with the exception of 
the title-page. The probability is indeed, that the Certaine 
Small Workes were on sale in 1607 by Blount as well as 
by Waterson, and that the Philotas of 1607, quoted by 


| Lowndes as a complete book, is merely a fragment of one 


of Blount’s copies. 

Certaine Small Workes (including Philo- 
tas.) Lond. 1607. 12°. 

The same. Lond. 1611. 12°. 

Two different editions of the same collection of pieces, 
and not two separate and distinct publications, as we are 
here led to suppose. 

A Panegyricke congratulatorie &c. Lond. 
1603. 8°. 

Originally published with the Works, Lond. 1602, folio. 

The 8° of 1603 was the second, if not the third appear- 











| ance of the pamphlet. Perhaps there was an earlier 
' 
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edition of Campion’s Olservations than any now known, 
or perhaps Daniel had it in MS, 
Danicl (Samuel), Hyme on’s Triumph. A Pastorall 
ragi Comedie. Presented at the Queene’s 
Court in the Strand, at her Majestie’s mag- 
nificent entertainment of the King’s most 
excellent Majestie, being at the Nuptials of 
the Lord Roxborough. Lond. Imprinted for 
Francis Constable, 1615. 8°. 
Omitted. Bandinel, 1861, mor. 18/. 5s 
Dansie (John), A Mathematical Manual for the 
embatteling of Armies. Lond. 1627, 12°. 
Omitted. 


Darcie (Abraham), The Honour of Ladies, or a 


true description of their Noble Perfections. 
Lond. 1622. 8°. 
Omitted. 
——— Original of Idolatries; or, the Birth of 
Heresies. 1624, 4°. 
Omitted. 
Davenant (Sir Wm.), Madagascar and other 
Poems. Lond. 1635, 12° 





1635 ought to be 1638. 
, Certaine Verses written by 
several of the Author's Friends. Lond. 1653, 
12°. 
This is not a satire on the times, but on Davenant 


himself, who is represented by one of his assailants as 
bearing a grudge against Ovid, because he was called 
Vaso. 
Davenport (Chr.), Deus; Natura; Gratia. Lug- 
duni, 1634. Fol. 
Omitted. Bliss, 1858, 
copy, 2/ 


large paper, Sir K. 


- (Francis), alias Franciscus a Sancta Clara. 
person, who is sometimes confounded with Chris- 
published several works, a list of which will 


ait if 
found in 








be 
ve 


Watt’s Bibliotheca. They should have been 
given in the Manual. Christopher Davenport is not 


even mentioned by Lowndes or his new editor. 

Davies (Lady Eleanor), Blasphemous Charge 
against her for writing Expositions of divers 
parts of the Chapters of Daniel. 1649, 4°. 

—— — Tobit’s Book, a Lesson appointed for Lent. 


1652. 4°. 
Both omitted. 
Davies (John, of Hereford), A Scourge for Paper- 


Lond. 4°. 


1624, 4°, is in the Bodleian. 


Persecutors. 1625. 
An edit., Lond. 


(Sir John), Hymnes of Astra, in acrostic 


verse. Lond. 1599. 4°. Another edition, 
Lond. 1618. 8°. 
Omitted. Both impressions are in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. 





Lond. 1596. 
8°. There 
that it can 


— Orchestra. 
This volume is an 
Collection at Oxford 





Malone’s 
said to 


is a copy in 
scarcely be 





’ 


! 
have 





“eseaped the researches of modern collectors.” A 


| second copy is at Bridgewater House. 


Davies (Sir John), Discoverie of the true Causes 
why Ireland was never entirely subdued. 


A second edition appeared, Lond. 1613. 4°, 


Davison (Francis), A Poetical Rapsody, 1602. 


Pearson’s copy was bought for a trifle by Malone 

| (6s. Gd. I think), and is now among M.’s books at Ox- 

ford. It is imperfect, but no other seems to have turned 
up. The volume is an 8 ’. 


was an edition by 


Day (Angel), Daphnis and Chloe, excellently 
describing the weight of affection, the sim- 
plicitie of love, the purport of honest meaning, 
&e. finished in a Pastorall, and interlaced 
with the praises of a most peerlesse Princesse, 
&c., and celebrated within the same Pastorall, 
and therefore termed by the name of the 
Suernearp’s Hoxmare. Lond. 1587. 4°. 

Omitted. Bliss, 1858, 227. The book is in prose and 
verse. 

Death. Here begynneth, a Treatise how the hye 
Fader of Heven &c. Lond. by John Skot, 
ad €. 

This is the moral play of Every Man, of which there 

Pynson, and two by Skot, one with 


and one without a colophon. According to Botfield 


| there was formerly a copy of one of Skot’s editions in 


Digby’s 


| Decker (Thomas), The Guls Horne-Booke. 


| at Bridgewater House, 





Lincoln Cathedral library, but perhaps this was the same 
as that which occurred at Jolley’s sale in 1844. The 
manner in which this article is introduced, piecemeal, 
under two different heads; viz. “ Death ” and “ Man,” and 
in both cases obscurely, inaccurately, and incompletely, is 
very curious. 


Debtor. The Cruell Debter. 

This ludicrous entry requires explanation. During the 
reign of Elizabeth there were two dramatists named 
Wager, and one of them, probably William Wager, wrote 
a play called the Cruel Debtor, in which the interlocutors 
are Rigour, Flattery, Simulation, &c. A fragment of this 
drama (a portion of sign. C. iii.) is among Bagford’s col- 
lections at the British Museum. A perfect copy does not 
seem to be known, and Mr. Collier (Extracts from the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company, i. 135) confesses his 
ignorance of the production, although licensed in 1565-6, 
and proved to have been printed. 


Lond. by Wayer. 


Lond. 
1609. 4°. 

Copies are in the British Museum, in the Bodleian, and 

Jolley, 1843, imperfect, 19s. 

Canaans Calamitie, &c. 

An unnoticed edition, Lond. 1625, 4°. 


Four Birds, 1609. 

The only copy yet found of this little book wanted the 
title-page, and the title here given I conceive to be 
merely conjectural. The order in which the “ Four Birds” 
occur in the volume is Zhe Pelican, the Eagle, the Pheeniz, 
and the Dove. 

Defoe (Daniel), The 
tion of one Mrs. 

Printed by Hazlitt as 





true Relation of the Appari- 
Veal. Lond. 1705. 4°. 


well as by Lewis. 
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Defoe, Daniel, A Hymn to Peace. 
4° 


Another edit. Lond. 1709, 8°. 

— Christian Conversation, 1720. 8°. 
One of the doubtful pieces, but printed by Hazlitt. 

For two pieces most probably from Defoe’s pen, but not 


noticed by Lowndes or his new Editor, see “N. & Q.” 
1* §. iii, 195. 





—_—_—_—— 


— — Narrative of the Proceedings in France 
for discovering and detecting the Murderers 
of the English Gentlemen, Sept. 21, 1793 
(sic), near Calais. Translated from the 
French. Lond. 1724. 8°. 
Possibly not by Defoe, but printed as such by Hazlitt. 


Deloney (Thomas), Strange Histories. 

The earliest edition mentioned here is that of 1612, 4°. 
But there was one in 1607, 12°. 

— Thomas of Reading. 

An edition printed by John Deacon. See Bibl. Far- 
meriana, No. 5885. The fifth edit. appeared in 1623, 4°. 
History of the Gentle Craft. 

Generally ascribed to Deloney on the authority of the 
author of Kemp’s Nine Daies Wonder, 1600. It is not, 
however, inserted here under Deroney, but one is re- 











ferred to CRAFT, where one is sent back to Deloney, and | 


referred to Crispry, where one finds nothing but a vague 
statement that there were several editions in 4° and 12°. 
The following is the title of the first edition: “The His- 
torie of the Gentle Craft, a most merry and pleasant His- 
tory, very fit to passe away the tediousness of the long 
Winter’s Evenings. Lond. E. White, 1598, 4°.” 
were other editions in 1632, 1648, 1670, 1674, 1676, 1678, 
all, I think, in 4°. 

Three broadsides on the Spanish Armada, 
all printed in 1588, and all in verse. 


Omitted. Reprinted together in a little 12° vol. in 
1860. 








Jacke of Newbery. 

The earliest edition here quoted is 1635. But the tract 
was first printed in 1596 or 1597, and there was an edi- 
tion.(the eighth) in 1619, 4°. The tenth edition was 
printed Lond. 1626, 4°. 

—-— The Garland of Good-Will. 

There was an edition in 1688. 
the appearance of the type, was printed probably in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, was sold among 
Miss Currer’s books in August, 1862. The copy was un- 
fortunately defective, wanting the title and other leaves. 
—— A most joyfull Songe, made Anno 1586. 

By the same person who wrote the Garland of Good- 
Will, Se., though here inserted as if by another Deloney. 
The “Declaration made by the Archbishop of Collen,” 
Lond. 1583, 12°, I have mever seen, and therefore cannot 
speak as to the authorship; but both pieces were in all 
probability by one and the same writer. 

W. Carew Haztirt. 


PASSAGE IN HAMLET. 
There is a passage in Shakspeare’s 
which has caused the commentators some trouble, 
as it stands in the early editions ; and of which I 


Lond. 1706, | nee te 


——$—< —_— 
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beg leave to offer an iain which renders 
any change in the original text unnecessary. The 
passage T allude to is in the 4th Scene of the Ist 
Act ; in the conversation Hamlet has with Hora- 
tio, just before the appearance of the Ghost. The 


| quarto of 1604 reads : — 





| stance 


There | 


“ The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his owne scandle.” 

Steevens endeavoured to make a meaning by the 
following change of the text : 

“ The dram of base 

Doth all the noble substance often dout [i. e. do out], 

To his own scandal ” ; 
which is certainly bad enough, but Malone pro- 
posed — 

“ The dram of base 

Doth all the noble substance of worth dout 

To his own scandal ;” 
which is a falling from bad to worse. All the 
difficulty is removed, I think, by understanding 
“ noble,” not as an adjective limiting “ substance,” 
but as a noun, in the accusative case; and “sub- 
”averb, of which “doth” is its auxiliary. 
Thus : — 

“ The dram of eale” [i.e. ii, or evil which is in a 
man, | “doth all the noble” [i. e. nobleness which is in 
him, | “substance of” [i. e. with, a sense common in early 
English writers,] “a doubt” [which works] “to his 
owne scandle.” 


The sentence should be read with brief pause 


| after “ noble” : — 


An edition which, from | 


Hamlet | 


«“ The dram of eale doth all the noble, substance of a 
doubt to his owne scandle.” 


” 


“Substance” is used in its metaphysical sense : 
meaning, to imbue with a certain essence. “The 
dram of ill, or evil in a man, transubstantiates the 
noble, "it essences the nobility of his nature. 

This explanation has at least the merit of being 
less forced than those given by Steevens and 
Malone. 

As a proof that Shakspeare was acquainted 
with the metaphysical sense of “ substance,” the 
expression of Lady Macbeth, in Act I. Sc. 5, may 
be cited: — 

“ Come to my woman’s breasts, 

And take my milk for gall, you murd’ring ministers, 

Wherever, in your sightless substances, 

You wait on Nature’s mischief !’ 


e. (“sightless” being 
pure es- 


“ Sightless substances,” i. 
used objectively,) invisible substances, 
sences, with no phenomenal attributes. 

Chaucer, in The Prologe of the Nonne Prestes 
Tale (v. 14809 of Tyrwhitt’s edition, v. 16289 of 
Wright’s,) uses the word substance to express the 
essential character or nature of a man: an evi- 
dence that the meaning I have given to the word 
in the ps nssage in Hamlet is not peculiar to modern 
philosophy, ‘but is as old as the language. 

The Host objects to the Monk’s "Tale, as being 
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too dull for the occasion ; and, that the fault may 
not be thought to lie in himse!f, says : — 
“ And well I wot the substance is in me, } 
If eny thing schal wel reported be.” 

That is, Iam so substanced, so constituted, so 
tempered, such is my cast of spirit, that [ can 
appreciate and respond to, as well as the next 
man, a good story well told. 

You will much oblige me by giving this a place 
in“ N. & Q.” So far as my knowledge extends, 
no such explanation has as yet been given of the 
passage in Hamlet. Hiram Corson. 

Philadelphia, U, S. 





DARES AND DICTYS. 

Speaking of the reign of Henry I. of England, 
Dr. Lingard mentions the publication of Geoffry 
of Monmouth’s History of Britain, and of Arch- 
bishop Turpin’s History of Charlemagne. He 
then proceeds thus : — 

“ About the same time, the adventures of Alerander the 
Great, by the pretended Dares Phrygius and Dictys 
Cretensis, were brought by some of the Crusaders into 
Europe. These three works supplied an inexhaustible 
store of matter for writers in verse and prose; the gests 
of Alexander, and Arthur, and Charlemagne, were re- 
peated and embellished in a thousand forms: spells and 
enchantments, giants, hypogriphs [hippogryphs] and 
dragons, ladies confined in durance by the power of ne- 
cromancy, and delivered from confinement by the courage 
of their knights, captivated the imagination of our an- 
cestors; and a new species of writing was introduced, 
which retained its sway for centuries, and was known by 
the appellation of Romance; because it was originally 
written in the Galiic idiom, an idiom corrupted from the 
ancient language of Rome.” — History of England, vol. ii. 
p. 222, edit. 1823. 

It is clear that Dr. Lingard never could have 
looked into Dictys Cretensis, or Dares Phrygius ; 
and that he could not even have read a descrip- 
tion of their contents, which, as is well known, 
relate exclusively to the Trojan war: and have 
no more to do with Alexander the Great than 
with Julius Cresar, or with Godfrey of Bouillon. 
It is, however, true that the poets, and other 
writers of the Middle Age, drew their accounts of 
the Trojan war from these Latin histories. Guido 
of Colonna, a native of Messina, composed a His- 
tory of Troy in Latin, after Dictys and Dares, in 
1287; but with additional matter of his own. 
This book was printed several times in the fif- 
teenth century. It was translated into French ; 
and an English translation of it was printed by 
Caxton, in 1471. Lydgate’s History, Siege, and 
Destruction of Troy, published in 1555, was 
founded on the work of Guido; and Shakspeare 
was indebted for the story of Troilus and Cressida 
to Lydgate. See the note of Steevens prefixed 


to this play. Concerning the poem of Lydgate, 
see Ellis’s Early English Poets, vol. i. p. 280. 





| to Mr. Laing. 
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Minor Rotes. 


OrictnaL Unspuntisnep Letters or Jony 
Kxox, tue Scottisn Rerormer. — In a recent 
number (1821) of the Atheneum, there appeared 
an intimation, that — 


“ Previous to 1840, when Mr. Carlyle delivered in 
London his lectures on ‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,’ the 
name of John Knox, as an arrogant northern Jitun, 
might be known to most of his audience, but little be- 
yond that. The seed sown by Mr. Carlyle by a fortunate 
accident has turned out highly productive; and, among 
other fruits arising from this increased interest in Knox, 
we are to have soon, from a tried and competent historian, 
a volume of history devoted to this particular period, in 
which some 1,300 letters of Knox's, never before published, 
will be made the basis of some chapters on Scottish 


| affairs.” 


Now, at this period of time, this is certainly 
a most startling and important piece of informa- 
tion ; and if really true, I would ask, nay respect- 
fully solicit the “tried and competent historian” 
to put himself in communication with Mr. David 
Laing (of the Signet Library, Edinburgh), who 
is now engaged in passing through the press the 
sixth and concluding volume of his series of the 
first collected, and only complete edition of the 
Works of John Knox: for I feel assured Mr. 
Laing will be delighted with, and very grateful 
for such information. The accession of 1,300 
new and additional unpublished letters of John 
Knox is a treasure, and would be of great value 
Where have they been found ?— 
is the question asked here. 

Joun A, STEVENSON. 
Edinburgh. 


Avcuemy. — We have lately been favoured 
with some amusing Notes on astrology. As anti- 


| quaries, we should not forget their cousins the 


alchemists. I have before me a little book called 
Secrets Revealed, or an open Entrance to the Shut- 
Palace of the King, by Eirenzus Philaletha (pro- 
bably Vaughan), London, 1669. The ]3th chapter 
I think deserves a note, it being the coolest piece of 
writing, and the most intrepid of all assurances 
that may probably be met with. It appears the 
making any quantity of gold or silver was to him 
(the author) the easiest thing imaginable. The 
difficulty (let the nineteenth century hear it) was 
to get rid of it. He tells us the metals he made 


' were so fine, that the goldsmiths knew they were 


not natural products. He says, p. 38 : — 

“ We have known the time that when we would have 
sold so much pure silver as was of six hundred pounds 
value (in a forreign country), being cloathed like Mer- 
chants (for we durst not adulterate it because almost all 
Countries hath its standing Balance of the goodness of 
Silver and Gold, which the Goldsmiths do easily know 
in the Mass; that we should pretend it was brought 
from hence or thence, they would presently distinguish 
by their Probe, or Tryal, and apprehend the Seller) they 
presently said unto us that brought it, This Silver is made 
by Art. We demanded the reason of their saying so. They 
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replied only thus; The Silver that comes out of England, | 
Spain, &e., we are not now to learn how to know it, but this | 


is not any of these kinds: which when we heard we pri- 
vily withdrew, and left both the Silver, and the price of 
jt, never more demandable.” 

Why any man, who was a chemist, able to make 
gold and silver in any quantity, should not know 


how to alloy it to the standard of the country he | 


was in, our author does not condescend to inform 
us. At the end of the work he says, * the Adeptist 
(of whom he is the model) hath this field of con- 
tent(!), first, if he should live 1000 years, and | 
every day provide for 1000 men,” he should have 
plenty to do it with; secondly, he tells us he can 
“make precious stones and gems such as cannot | 
be paralleled in Nature for goodness and great- 
ness;” and, lastly, that he‘or any “one true Adep- | 
tist can easily cure all the sick people in the 
world.” If Eugenius Philaletha be still living 
(and the 1000 years are not nearly out since 
1669), and he would go over to New York, he 
probably would be heartily welcomed. All books | 
on alchemy are now so excessively scarce, and 
their general contents so little known, I believe I | 
need not apologise for this Note on one of the 
popular credulities of the seventeenth century. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Tex ComMANDMENTsS IN HexAmeTeR VERSE.— | 
In the Libellus de Modo Confitendi et Penitendi, | 
ae at Antwerp in 1485 by Gerard Leeu, the 
ollowing short and curious summary is to be | 
found : — 

“Unum crede Deum, nec jures vane per ipsum, 
Sabbata sanctifices, Habeas in honore parentes, 
Non sis Occisor, Fur, Meechus, Testis iniquus, 
Alterius nuptam, nec rem cupias alienam.” 

These lines are preceded by the following: — 

“Decem precepta domini Moysi scripta, 

In tabulis binis lex est descripta petrinis. 


—_ ; § tenet s. sequentia. 
Lex precepta Dei | contact ista {Son 





The same book contains other summaries which 
are equally curious. B. H. C. 


Cainorine. — In the course of a month or two, 
we shall again be thinking with complacency of a 
fre in our sitting-rooms, and benevolence sug- 
gests the increased danger of combustion in con- 
nection with crinoline. Have you heard the new 
name for a crinoline dress ?—‘I'he “saN-BENITO.” 

A Lover or THe Farr. 





Succy.—A Huntingdonshire woman said to me 
that her child did not sit so heavy in her arms 
now as he did in the winter, and that he was not 
“hear so suggy.” By “suggy,” she meant a 
heavy dead weight, an inert mass. The word is | 
new to me, and I cannot find it in any provincial 
glossary. Curspert Bepe. : 





Queries, 
AN EFFIGIAC ENIGMA. 


In South Luffenham (Rutland) church, there is 
a recumbent efligy of Ketton stone. It evidently 
represents a person who had recently arrived at 
manhood, or womanhood. The date of the monu- 
ment is the fourteenth century, and the work is 
very fresh throughout. On the face of the pedes- 
tal or table, below the head, in a quatrefoil, is 
a Norman shield charged with a bend, engrailed 
(Culpeper) ; a label in chief of three points. The 
head of the effigy is within a trefoil, under a 
crocketed canopy; a hood fitting close to the 
skull, the same portion of dress extending to be- 
low the shoulders. The head rests upon a lozenge- 
shaped cushion, and under this is a square cushion. 
The habit from the hood has straight folds, ex- 
tending to the ankles, the covering for the face 
being pointed. I cannot find any examples of 
secular costume resembling this belonging to the 
fourteenth or any other century ; but the head- 
gear resembles hood-mould terminations occa- 
sionally seen about work of the decorated period— 
a face in a hood, nearly circular. ‘This effigy is 
generally believed to be that of a female; but 
that it represents this sex I am inclined to doubt, 
thinking it probable the costume is that of a 
monk—a Dominican friar. It is within memory 
when, on every feast Sunday, a sickle was placed 
upon the neck of this efligy ; and considering this 
fact, I wish to offer this suggestion: —That the 
person here represented was engaged in a con- 
flict ; that he killed his adversary, and that from 
feelings of remorse, in having taken away the life 
of a fellow creature, and probably that of a 
friend, he retired to a monastery, and did not 
survive long after the fatal event. A label in 
chief of three points, as the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
know, represents the arms of the eldest son during 
the lifetime of the father. Would a similar label 
be adopted for the eldest daughter also? If not, 
this fact alone would go far to determine the sex 
of the deceased. In Ceantacten church, Hunts, 
there is an effigy of a soldier-monk; a coat of 
chain mail being seen under a monastic dress. 

STAMFORDIENSIS. 





STRANGE SALE OF BOOKS. 


In a book published in 1858 by Abel Haywood, 
No. 58, Oldham Street, Manchester, entitled Zhe 
Hawkers and Street Dealers of the North of Eng- 
land Manufacturing Districts, the following ac- 
count is given (p. 81), under the article “ Hand- 
Sellers of Books: " — 

“ As a proof that these dealers in old books sometimes 
meet with great bargains, I will relate an instance that 
occurred to a dealer in old books at Manchester, in the 
purchaser’s own words : — 

“In the early part of 1819 (a mistake; it should be 
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1809 or 1810), a man of the name of John Webster, who | 


kept a shop for the sale of second-hand clothes in Turner 
Street came to me at my stall, and said —‘ James, I un- 
derstand thou buys old books.’ I answered ‘ Yes, I do.’ 
‘Well, then,’ said he, ‘1 know where there is a lot they 
want to get rid of badly. I bought all their old clothes 
yesterday, and had as many as almost filled my shop for 
a trifle’ ‘How many books have they,’ I asked? ‘O 
many thousands,’ he replied; ‘and they can be bought 
at your own price, as the woman in charge of the house 
is anxious to give up the key.’ At this time a man of 
the name of James’Crook kept a paper shop close to my 
stall in the Market Place. We were on very friendly 
terms, and I went and told him of the bargain I thought 
I could get if I could raise money enough. So it was 
agreed between us that he should find the whole of the 
money required to purchase the books, and I was to allow 
him five pounds for the use of it, the principal to be paid 
as soon as the books were resold. Accordingly, he put 
forty pounds in his pocket, and we all three went to the 
house where the books were. The house was in Oldham 
Street, next door to the chapel (the New Connection Me- 
thodist Chapel.) We knocked at the door, and a young 
woman answered,—the! same as Webster had bought the 
old clothes from, Webster having introduced me as a 
buyer of old books, she said she was glad we had come, 
and at once showed us into the room where lay the old 
books. The number quite startled me; they lay in a 
heap in the middle of the room, many of them good 
books, and in exellent condition. I began to think we 
had not brought money enough to buy them, for up to 
that time not a word had been said about the price, so I 
broke the ice by saying —*‘ What are your instructions 
respecting them?’ She said she had no instructions at 
all, more than she was to dispose of them for what they 
would fetch; and that she was tired of stopping in the 
house alone, and that she was anxious to sell, that she 
might get away. I did not know what to bid, so said it 
was no use stopping if she would not put a price upon 
them, an turned to go away. When she saw this, she 
called out, ‘Will you give five-and-twenty shillings for 
them?’ I was completely stunned, and could scarcely 
believe that I heard aright. Thinking, however, that 
she would probably take an even pound, I bid her seven- 


Baptistertes.—I am anxious to know the date 
of the earliest mention of baptisteries in the Chris. 
tian era. “a. p. 323, when Constantine gave his 
basilica to Pope Sylvester, who built a baptistery 
at the back,” is the first notice I have been able 
to find of one. 

I should also be glad if you could inform me of 
any in England besides Luton in Bedfordshire, 
which is not a good example, being in the church 
and moveable, instead of the exedra, and also 


| about where the general position, the authorities | 


teen shillings for them; and, to my still further surprise, | 
she said—*‘ Well, give me the money, and take them 


away.’ I gave Crook five pounds for coming with the 
money (although it was not used), and I gave Webster a 
pound-note — all he asked — for the introduction. 
ster was afterwards in Lavender’s police. He is yet 
living, and keeps an old iron stall opposite the Rising 
Sun in Swan Street. The books I sold for considerably 
over a hundred pounds. There was a mystery attending 
them when I purchased them which I could not under- 
stand, and which time has not enabled me to solve.’” 


Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw any light 
upon this very curious narrative ? F. R. 38. 





Anonymous. — Who is the author of An Old 
Man's Lesson, and a Young Man's Love, 1605 ? 
This old poem was edited by Nich. Breton, to 
whom the authorship was unknown. 2. The Tus- 
can Treaty, or Tarquin's Overthrow, 1733. This 
play was revised and produced by Mr. Bond, with 
a prologue by Aaron Hill. It is said to have been 
written by “a Gentleman deceased.” Who was 
he? 3. Nayland’s Miscellanies and Dramatic 
Satire, 1735? Who was this author ? R.L 


Web- | 


have been able to refer to being unsatisfactory, 
Bartisma Inquirer, 


Cuartes Bowrss, Ese. — Dr. Riwpaver has 
favoured us (ante, p. 254) with such an amusing 
account of Bowles and Carver, the print-sellers of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, as nearly to charm me 
from my object, which was the genealogy of the 
Sheriff for the county of Surrey in 1794, who is 
mentioned in Lysons’s Environs of London, vol. ii, 
p. 302, and vol. iii. p. 475. The great grand. 
father of the Mr. Bowles I allude to was the first 
manufacturer of crown glass in this kingdom. 
He formerly possessed the manor of Suffolks, En- 
field, which he sold, and afterwards purchased 
the large property now belonging to Joshua Bates, 
Esq., of East-Sheen. The influence of Mr. Bowles 
on the manufacture of plate-glass appears in Lord 
Auckland's Journal, vol. i. p. 158. A son of Mr. 
Bowles, I have heard, had a living in Surrey, and 
another was an officer in the militia of one of the 
home counties. 2. 2. 


Domespar-Boox. —I should be glad to be 
directed to any explanation of the words se de- 
fendebant, not unfrequently occurring in Domes- 
day, e. g. under Dorchester: He pro omni servitio 
regis se defendebant, et geldabant pro zx hidis. 
Elsewhere it is, ad omne servitium regis. 

Mr. Basavi Sanders of the Record Office trans- 
lates the words thus: “ These were rated for all 
the King’s service, and paid geld for ten hides.” 


| The Rev. W. Bawdwen, in his translation, pub- 


lished in the second edition of Hutchins, gives 
them, I think (for I have not the book before me): 
“ These answered for, &c.” 

In Adelung’s Du Cange, there is a reference to 
Domesday, but no explanation of the phrase. 
What I want is, not only its meaning, but also 
how it came by that meaning. 

My own strong impression, not by any means 
diminished by a correspondence in your last 
volume is, that the phraseology of Domesday, now 
happily presented to us by Sir H. James veluti in 
speculo, demands a little more careful examina- 
tion before extensions and versions should be 
ventured upon. C, W. Bryemam. 

Drawines py Bentitey.—Can you inform me 
-who is the present possessor of the Designs by 
Bentley, i.e. drawings to illustrate six of Grays 
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poems ; published in 1752, and preserved in the | 


library at Strawberry Hill, according to the note 


(p. xxix.) in the Life of Gray prefixed to the | 


Aldine Edition of 1851 ? C.B. 
Foreien Citizensuir oF THE Scots.—The fol- 


lowing letter was written by the eldest son of | 


“Seotland’s most illustrious son,” and is addressed 
to the editor of the Dumfries Courier : — 
“ 12, English Street, Dumfries, 
8rd January, 1857. 

«Dear Sir.—It is possible that the truly noble and 
gallant Kossuth may not be aware of the fact I am 
going to state. 
and a number of his countrymen, happened to be in exile 
from their native land, and to be residing at Dantzic. 
The army of Sigismund, King of Poland, made a furious 
attack on one of the gates, which was successfully de- 
fended by Douglas and his companions; and ever since, 
all persons born in Scotland are citizens of Dantzic. 

“Every person born in Scotland is also a citizen of 
France, by a law made by Francis IT., the husband of 
our unhappy Mary: and congequently, by the Code Na- 
poleon, is entitled to all the privileges of a Frenchman. 

“Tam, &c. 
“ Ropert Bury.” 
relative to the above curious letter. ABERDEEN. 

“Foreren Liprartes.”—Who is the author of 
alittle 12mo book entitled, — 

“A Critical and Historical Account of all the Cele- 
brated Libraries in Foreign Countries, as well Ancient as 
Modern, with General Reflections upon the Choice of 
Books, and the Method of furnishing Libraries. A Work 
of great Use to all Men of Letters. By a Gentleman of 
the Temple. London: Printed for J. Jolliffe in St. James’s 
Street, 1739.” 

Weare told on the second page of the Preface : 

“That should the present work meet with the appro- 
bation of the Public, the Author will proceed with the 
Libraries of these Kingdoms.” 

Did he proceed with the work here mentioned, 
and was it ever published ? H. Tayror. 

“Tue Gosret Suor.”— Who is the author of 
The Gospel Shop, a comedy in Five Acts, 8vo, 
1778; with Prologue and Epilogue by R. Hill, 
Esq., of Cambridge ? This satire on the Methodists 
appears to have been suppressed. The name, 
R. Hill, was probably fictitious. See Watt's 
Bibliotheca. R. 1. 


Secretary Jounston AND Lapy Mar. —I 

have stumbled on the following passage in Th: 
Macpherson Papers, ii. 612 : — 
_ “Mr. Johnston, who was formerly Secretary of State 
in Scotland, told L’Hermitage, that the plan was formed 
for bringing in the Pretender, but that it was communi- 
tated only to four persons. He dined that day with Lord 
Mar, who married his niece.” 

Mar was twice married. To which of his wives 
does the writer refer? The passage quoted is 
avowedly an extract, and without date; but in- 
ferentially, the date ought to be May, 1714. If 
this inference be correct, the niece referred to 
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must have been the daughter of Thomas, Earl of 
Kinoull, by Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl of 
Strathallane; as Mar did not marry his second 
wife, Lady Frances Pierpont, till July, 1714. 

T. J. A. 


Monvumenrat Errigres.—Can any of your con- 


| tributors inform me of whom the following effigies 


A member of the family of Douglas, 


are in memory? One is that of a knight clad in 
the chain mail of the Crusaders, lying crosslegged 
with a dog at his feet, and on whose breast is a 
shield with arms, viz. a bend between six ham- 
mers. 

The other represents a woman holding two 
escutcheons, one in her right hand, viz. on a fesse, 
three fleurs-de-lis—in her left on a bend between 
six martlets. On the right side of her head an 
escutcheon bearing the same arms, on the left 
side a field and chief. Qy.: Did she belong to 
the family of William de Fortibus, who bore arg., 
a chief gules ? 


There is another monument with a shield; 


| arms, on a bend between two frets, three fleurs- 


I should be glad of some further particulars | de-lie, 


This latter represents the figure of a knight, 
exquisitely wrought in marble, laid on a splendid 
marble tomb, though both are now much muti- 
lated ; but I think the knight has been clad in a 
complete suit of plate mail. Ignorant of heraldry, 
I have given Dr. Burton's descriptions of the 

Ww. W 


| escutcheons. 





Gasrizet Navupt, THE Jesvutt.—I have a little 
book, “ Considérations Politiques sur Coups d’ Estat, 
par Gabriel Naudé, Parisien.” It is imprinted 
‘sur la copie de Rome, 1677,” and proceeds to 
justify, in the course of five chapters, every spe- 
cies of political villany, including murder, on the 
strength of classical quotations employed exactly 
as divines do texts of Scripture. But the book 
has not been intended for the learned merely, as 
the citations are all rendered somewhat literally 


into French at the bottoms of the pages. This 
book must have a history. There is an Ad- 


vice to the Reader, stating that it had been 
originally composed for the satisfaction of one 
individual only, and no more than twelve copies 
thrown off. That individual would appear to 
have been the Cardinal de Bagni, to whom it 
is inscribed as “mon trés-bon et trés-honoré 
Maistre.” Whilst in one of those complimentary 
poems which it was customary to prefix to the 
works of the period, a friend of the author's, “ Jac. 
Bouchard, 2 Rome,” writes of him admiringly : — 
“ C’est que scachant si bien le naturel des Grands, 

Leur maxime et leurs Cours, vous soyez si long-temps 

Resté dans une vie innocente et privée.” 

I think I know who Bouchard was; but what 
is known of Naudé, and where is there anything 
of his history, or of that of his book ? 

Suoito Macpvrr. 
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Sir Puetmm O'Nertt’s MSS. — What became 


of the papers and MSS. of Sir Phelim O'Neill of | 


1641? particularly of his mock commission from 
Charles I. to wage war in his name. Do any of 
his descendants live in Tyrone now? Utsrer. 

A Scorrisa Acetpama. — In the course of a 
controversial correspondence in a country paper, 
between a Mr. “ Churchward,” and a Mr. Paull, 
the latter, who is an Independent minister, makes 
the following statement : — 

“I might point bim to the history of Scotland, where 
1 have seen one monument which commemorates the 
murder of 18,000 Presbyterians by ‘ black prelacy.’” 


Will some of your readers inform me: 1. Where 


this monument, which was seen by Mr. Paull, 


exists? 2. What was the event which it is said 
to record? 3. And who were the “ black” pre- 
lates, thus charged with so foul a “ murder” ? 

I have examined many historical works to dis- 
cover, if possible, some details of this tragedy ; 
but, as yet, [have no other evidence than the 
statement of this gentleman. Such a question as 
this ought to elicit an early reply. 

CuEssBOROUGH. 


Samvuet Surprer. —In Blomefield’s History of 
Norfolk, p. 237, in the List of the Rectors of 
Sopham, occurs the following: — 


“1681, 2 May. Samuel Slipper, A.M. Chaplain to the | 


Duke of Norfolk on Salmon’s death. John Meek and 
John Jay patrons for this turn.” 

Could any of your readers enlighten me as to 
the family of the above rector, or inform me the 
arms he bore ? OXoNIENSIS. 


S. Boroten : Fartnetyr. — The two following 
Queries arise out of Mr. Smiles’s Lives of En- 
gimeers o=_ 

In vol. i. p. 254, note, Mr. Smiles derives the 
name “Boston” (correctly enough, I have no 
doubt,) from “ Botolph’s Town.” But he takes 
S. Botolph for a contracted form of S. Bartholo- 
mew. Is there any foundation for this notion ? 
I always thought §S. Botolph was a “ pious 
Saxon.””* 

Vol. i. p. 293. The Gravesend men undertake 
to carry passengers from London “for twopence 
each one with his farthell,” which word is ex- 


plained parenthetically to mean “a truss of | 


straw.’ Is there any reason why “ farthell” or | 


“ fardel” should not mean the bundle, or baggage, 


which each man carried with him? His luggage | 


in fact. The document is of the time of Richard 
II. S. C. 
Srewart or Bruau: Smtra.—Andrew Smith, 
the seventh son (but eventually the second sur- 
viving son) of Patrick Smith, of Braco and 
Methven, born about 1635, married a daughter 











|* Respecting S. Botolph, a Saxon saint, see “ N. & Q.” 
I* 8. v. 475, 566; vii. 193; 2¢ S. xi. 90.—Ep.] 
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of Stewart of Brugh, in Orkney ; and left a son 


Robert. Iam anxious to trace this Robert and 
his descendant, who are the oldest cadets of the 
family of Braco and Methven. I have reason to 
believe he went into the church. Was he the 
Robert Smith who married Margaret Cummin, and 
had a daughter Margaret, in 1696? (Register of 
Kirkwall, Orkney). Whois Robert Smyth, elected 
Provost of Perth, in 1689, by a commission : one 
of whom is Patrick Smyth, of Braco? (See The 
Muses’ Threnodie.) 

I will be glad of a reference to a pedigree of 
the Stewarts of Brugh, or any information about 
them. =. 0. 

West Humere Cuarer. — Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” tell me where I can learn the his- 
tory of an old chapel, of which three sides still 


| remain, in West Humble Lane, in the parish of 


Mickleham, about half a mile from Burford 
Bridge ? 

There is a foot-bridge on the river Mole, in the 
parish of Mickleham, called “ Pray” Bridge; and 
there is a lane, “ Paternoster Lane,” on the other 


| side. If the Canterbury Pilgrims from the west 


traversed the north downs, as is supposed, they 
must have descended into the valley of Mickle- 
ham ; as there is there a gap in the chain, caused 
by the passage of the river Mole. 

The manor of West Humble, the advowson of 
Dorking and Mickleham, and much other pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood, belonged to the 
Priory of Reigate. Hence it has been believed 
that this chapel was in connexion with this priory. 
(See Manning and Bray’s Surrey, vol. i. p. 296: 
“Charge at Court Baron, at Reigate, a.p. 1644.” 
See Jbid., vol. i. p. 296, sect. 8-and 10: “Tem- 


| poralities of Reigate Priory.”) 


But there was another manor adjoining, called 
Polesden Lacey (Jbid., vol. ii. p. 657). Under 
the account of this manor, the chapel is men- 
tioned ; though unfortunately the account of the 
descent of the manor begins from 1566 only. 
From the Patent Rolls, 9 Henry IV., it appears 
that this manor previously belonged to the Ab- 
bey of Merton. Perhaps from these hints some 
Surrey antiquary may be enabled to solve the 
query. C. D. 





Queries with Answers. 


Joun Tweppert: Atuentax Stuart. — Can 
you inform me what are the dates of the birth and 
death of Mr. Tweddell, a Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who died at Athens, and was 
buried in the Acropolis? A beautiful copy of 


| Greek iambics, by way of epitaph, was written 


on the occasion, which perhaps some classic reader 
may also be able to furnish. I have seen it m 


| print, but where I cannot at this present moment 
recollect. 
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Required further, the dates of the birth and | Overy’s church in Southwark.” But according to most, 


death, and a few other particulars of Mr. Stuart, 
commonly known as “Athenian Stuart.” 
OXonIEnsis. 


[John Tweddell was born on the Ist of June, 1769, at 
Threepwood, near Hexham. At the age of nine years he 
was sent to school at Hartforth near Richmond, in York- 
shire; from thence he was taken to Cambridge, after 
having spent some time under the tuition of the celebrated 
Dr. Parr. The Prolusiones Juveniles, published in 1793, 
farnish an ample testimony to the extent and versati- 
lity of his talents. In 1792 he was elected Fellow of 
Trinity College, and soon after entered of the Middle 
Temple. To qualify himself for the diplomatic line, he 
went to Hamburgh in 1795. In Switzerland, Russia, 
Poland, and several parts of the East, he continued his 
indefatigable course of study and observation. After 
visiting the Greek Islands, he had fixed his residence at 


Athens, investigating every minute particular of its in- | 


teresting remains, where he fell a sacrifice to an aguish 
complaint, contracted while travelling among the Swiss 
mountains, on July. 25, 1799. He was buried in the 
Temple of Theseus at Athens, and a plain marble, with an 
elegant and classical inscription in Greek verse, by the 
Rev. Robert Walpole, has been erected on the spot. This 
epitaph, with an English translation, is printed in his 
Remains, 4to, 1815, p. 14, where will be found a brief 
biographical Memoir of him, by the Rev. Robert Twed- 
dell, A.M. 

Awell-written Life of Athenian Stuart is a desidera- 
tum. He has received a passing notice in most biogra- 
phical dictionaries ; perhaps the best is that in Knight’s 
English Cyclopedia, Biography, v. 794. Consult also the 


Gent. Mag. \viii. 95, 181, 216; and European Mag. xiii. | ; in 
| courts of canon law, but only in the courts of the King’s 


(8, 143, 284. James Stuart’s extraordinary escape from 
being put to death by the Turks, as related by himself to 
Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, is printed in the European 


Magazine, xivi. 369. See also “N. & Q.” 2"4 §. ii. 80, | 


100; ix. 201, 231; xi. 163.] 


Baker's “ Curonicte.” —I have a copy of this 
work, with an Appendix describing the Restora- 
tion of Charles II. I shall be obliged if you will 
tell me whether it is a valuable and authentic 
publication. W.L. S. H. 

[Our correspondent has not given the date of his edi- 
tion of Sir Richard Baker’s Chronicle, which formed s 
conspicuous an article of furniture in the hall of good 
Sir Roger de Coverley. The editions before the Restora- 


tion are dated 1641, 1643 (omitted by Lowndes), 1653, | ; : 
| presents the splendour and the glory of His resurrection. 


and, according to Allibone, there was one in 1658. To 
this edition was added the reign of Charles I., with a 
continuation to 1658, by Edward Phillips, nephew to 
Milton. The next (which Lowndes calls the third edition) 
is dated 1660. In that of 1665, it is continued to the 
coronation of Charles II. The account of the Restoration 
Was principally written by Sir Thomas Clarges (brother- 
in-law of the Duke of Albemarle) though adopted by 
Phillips, In 1670 appeared another edition, when Thomas 
Blount published a severe criticism upon the work, under 





if not all writers, Gower is represented as dying in 1402 
or 1403. This error, we regret to find, is perpetuated in 
the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Baker 
expressly says, the ninth of Henry IV., i. e. between 
Sept. 29, 1407, and Sept. 29, 1408; and by his will, dis- 
covered by Mr. Richard Gough, it appears that he died 
after Aug. 15 and before Oct. 24, in 1408,] 


Deopanps: Coroners’ Inquests.—Within my 
memory when an accident occurred, it was cus- 
tomary to inflict a kind of fine or penalty thus: 
supposing a boy was run over by a vehicle, the 
verdict was recorded accidental death, with a 
deodand of one shilling upon the cart. As this 
appears to have fallen into desuetude, I imagine 
there must be some statute repealing such an en- 
actment. Can you refer me to it? Further, did 
the deodand go to the Lord of the manor or the 
crown originally? One would be inclined, from 
the derivation, to say to the church. To amplify 
this Query, can you inform me if Coroners’ Records 
are preserved, and where ? ABRACADABRA. 

[ The Deodandum of our jurisprudence may be reckoned 
among the mysterious things of history. The deodand 
is philanthropic, it is religious, and it is so far clerical, 
that its value, when levied, was handed over to the clergy. 
Fleta, a commentator on English law, temp. Edward I., 


| says that the deodand is to be sold, and the price dis- 


tributed to the poor, for the soul of the King, his an- 
cestors, and all faithful people departed this life. Yet it 
was not ecclesiastical: it cannot be recovered by suit in the 


coroner, either for counties, or for all England. This an- 


| cient custom was abolished by act 9th and 10th Vict., 


the title of Animadversions upon Sir Richard Baker's | 


Chronicle and its Continuation, 8vo, 1672. The edition 
of 1783 is considered® the best, though the earlier ones 
contain many curious documents, and several interesting 
particulars, omitted by Phillips and his followers. With 
all Baker’s short-comings, he is the only ancient chroni- 
cler who has given the date of Gower’s death correctly. 
He says, “Chaucer died in the fourth yeare of this King 
(Henry IV.}, and lyeth buried at Westminster: Gower, 
in this King’s ninth year, and was buried in St. Mary 


cap. 62, which enacts that subsequent to Sept. 1, 1846, 
there shall be no forfeiture of chattels in respect of homi- 
cide. See“N. & Q.” 1* S, iv. 484.] 

Pascuat.— What was the special use of the 
large candlestick so called, and used, previous to 
the Reformation, during the services of the church 
at Eastertide ? T. Nortu. 

[Dr. Rock, in his Hierurgia, 8vo, 1851, pp. 404—408, 
has given some interesting particulars of this ancient rite. 
He says, “ The paschal candle is regarded as an emblem 
of Christ. While it remains unlighted, it is figurative of 
His death and repose in the tomb; when lighted, it re- 


| Before it is blessed, the officiating deacon inserts the five 


grains of incense, to signify that the sacred body of our 
Divine Redeemer was bound in linen cloths with spices, 
and thus consigned to the grave by Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus. The five incisions made to receive the 
grains of incense, which are so arranged as to form the 
figures of the cross, represent the five wounds that were 
inflicted on the body of Christ at his crucifixion.”} 


Dr. Henry Hotpen.—Can you refer me to 
any account of the life and writings of Dr. Henry 
Holden, a divine of the seventeenth century ? 

MELETs«s. 


[{Dr. Henry Holden, a learned divine of the Roman 
communion, was born in Lancashire in the year 1596; 
studied at Douay; removed to Paris, and was admitted, 
at the Sorbonne, to the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
He died about the year 1665. He was one of the party 















tome entitled “ Blackloists.” His 
principal work, Divine Fidei Analysis, 1652, 17 
quired him great reputation. For a list of his other 
works, with some account of him, see Dodd’s Church His- 
tory, iii. 297, fol. 1742. Consult also Charles Butler’s 
Memoirs of English, Irish, and Scottish Catholics, ii, 426 ; 
iv. 426, edit. 1822. Holden’s controversial writings are 


noticed in several places by Archbishop Bramhall. } 






in the Church of 


4y ACH 


“ Worruy.” — What is the origin and meaning 


of worthy as the termination of the names of 


places in the north-west corner of Devon? Be- 
sides the market-town of Holsworthy, there are 
Pyworthy, Bradworthy, Woolfardisworthy, and 
several more. All these are confined to one dis- 
trict, and I cannot call to mind a single instance 
of the same in any other part of England. S. 

[ Worth and Worthy (Anglo-Sax. Worth, Worthig, 
Weorthi) mean a field, a farm, or enclosed lands (Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Saxon Dict.) Dr. Leo gives them the 
nore definite meaning of “a plot of ground surrounded 
with water, but elevated above it, or secured with dykes 
or piles.” Other authorities say that they mean “ the 
farm near the source ofa stream,”— Vide Pulman’s Local 
Nomenclature, p. 119. } 

Brextwoop Scuoor.—I should be happy to 
reccive some information respecting the early his- 
tory of this school, and of John Greenwood, one 
of its masters, who died probably in London 
about 1608-9. Vivax. 

[ For the history of the Brentwood School consult the 
Reports of the Charity Commissioners, 1824, vol. xiv. 
pp. 203-216; Carlisle’s Endowed Grammar Schools, i. 408 ; 
An Inquiry into the Revenues and Abuses of the Free 
Grammar School at Brentwood, 8vo, 1823; and Morant’s 
Essex, i. 123. These works, however, do not contain any 
biographical notices of John Greenwood, one of the Head 
Masters. } 

SiaveHam, Sussex.— Five miles from the Bal- 
combe station of the Brighton Railway lies the 
rural village of Slaugham. This village has an 
interesting chur¢h and picturesque ruins of an old 
manor house, with a moat on one side. The man- 
sion, I believe, belonged to the family of Covert, 
whose tombs are in the church, and bear date 
about the latter half of the sixteenth® century. 
The farm-houses, thinly scattered about the dis- 
trict, appear to belong to the reign of Elizabeth 
and James I, Can you furnish‘me with the his- 
tory of this village ? T. WEN. 

[For a detailed account of this rural village our;corre- 
spondent must consult Magna Britannia, 1730, v. 518; 
Dallaway’s Western Sussex, vol. ii. part 1. p. 366; Lewis's 
Topog. Dict. of England, and Burrell’s Sussex Collections 
in Brit. Museum, Addit. MS. 5684, pp. 267-271. A short 
notice of it will be found in Murray’s Hand-Book for 
Sussex, p- 276.) 

Hoty Firs. — What is meaning of the follow- 
ing entry in a churchwarden’s account, dated 
1558 : -- 

“ Pd for a stryke of charcole for the hallowed fyer - v4.” 

used, I believe, on Easter Eve ? T. Norrs. 
| May not this entry refer rather to the “ Hallow Eve 

fires,” formerly kindled on All Hallow Even, vulgarly 
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called Halle E’en, or Nutcrack Night, i.e. November 1st? 


Vide Brand’s Popular Antiquities, i. 377, edit. 1848; and 
Brady’s Clavis Calendaria, ii. 240.] 





Replies. 
LETTERS IN HERALDRY. 
(3™ S. ii. 166, 219.) 


Letters of the alphabet and words, are by no 
means so frequently employed as charges in 
British as in foreign heraldry. The following 
examples of both, which I have collected in 4 
hasty search, may interest A Reaper. 

I. Bririsu.—The book in the arms of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford is charged with the words 
“ Dominus illuminatio mea,” or sometimes “ Sapi- 
entia et felicitate.” 

The families of Nelson, Collingwood, Carnegie, 
and Codrington, charge their arms with the word 
“ TRAFALGAR,” in memory of that famous victory. 
Lord Heathfield, the gallant defender of Gibraltar, 
augmented his arms with those of the town of 
Gibraltar, and the words “ Plus Ultra.” 

On the chief, in the arms of Sir John Ross, the 
Arctic navigator, are the words “ Arctzxos numine 
fines.” 

Other examples are to be found in the arms of 
Smyth, Hamilton, Vassall, &c. 

The arms of the town of Preston, in Lancashire, 
are: Az. a paschal lamb, couchant arg.; in base, 
the letters P. P. or. 

Gu. 3 text Ss, or 2 and 1, are the arms of Ke- 
kitmore. 

Arg. 3 garlands in chief vert, and a text T in 
base gu., are the arms of Tauke. 

Erm. on a chief indented gu, 3 Ts or, are the 
arms of the family of Thurland. 

Gu. 3 Ts arg. within a bordure, vair, are the 
arms of the family of Tookey. 

Arg. two chevrons, between 3 text Ts, sable, 
are the arms of Tofts. 

A text T is also one of the charges in the arms 
of the old Devonshire family of Rashleigh. : 

II. Foreign. — The Duke de Massa-Carrara is 
the Italian prince who places the word “ Libertas” 
in the chief of his arms. 

Az. between two cotices, the word “ 11pERTAs,” 
are the arms of Lucca; and, Arg. 5 bends 2z,, 
over all the word “ rmertas” in fess or, are those 
of Ragusa. 

The arms of the Spanish family of Mendoga 
are: “ Ecartelé en sautoir, le’ haut et le bas de 
sinople, X une bande de sable bordée d'or, au deux 
costez d'or avec ces mots, ‘AVE MARIA GRATIA 
pLena.” The family of Vega, in the same country, 
bears: “De Sinople au chateau i trois donjans 
d'or, 2 Torle de ces mots, ‘AVE MARIA GRATIA 
PLENA.” 
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Gu. on a fess arg. the word “ ave,” is borne by 


the family of Nadler of Nuremburg. 

Sa. on a fess arg., the word “ren,” gu., are 
the arms of the Bavarian family of Zachareis. 

The arms of Cigogna are: Gu. an estoile or; 
over it, in an escroll, the word “ Victoria.” 

On the fess, in the arms of Origlia, are the 
words “ Questa con questa et a questa.” 

In the arms of the family of Beekeman of Ham- 
burg, a man holds a scroll, inscribed “ Salvum me 
fac Deus.” But in German heraldry letters are 
more numerous as charges than words. 

The Counts von Althan bear: Gu. on a fess 
arg., a text A, sable. 

The Barons von Wertema: Gu. on a fess arg., 
the letter F, or. 

The Silesian family of Dambroucken: Sa. the 
letter Z. arg. 

Die Hagn, of Austria: Gu. the letter Z, sa. 

Die Rauftten, of Styria, bear: Arg. on a bend 
wavy gu., the letters M. R. or. 

The Franconian family of Haimben bear: Quar- 
terly, gu. and arg. on a fess az., the text letters 
I, A. M. silver. 

Die Seehoffer, von Rotenburg: Az. the letter 
Sarg. ducally crowned, gu. 





WORDS DERIVED FROM PROPER NAMES. 
(3" S. ii. 139, 177.) 


In the following list of words derived from 
yroper names words are omitted such as Dresden, 
7 ler ey Cashmere, Honiton, Valenciennes, 
Blucher, Colt, Enfield, Bowie, Swedes, Savoys, 
Dorking, Alderney, as a second word is still un- 
derstood in conversation. 

The products of nature come first, — Damson, 
Damascene, Damask (Damascus), Spaniel (Es- 
pagnol), Pheasant (Phasis), Gypsy (Egyptian), 
Silk (Sericus), Chalybeate (Chalybes), Guinea, 
Turquoise and Turkey, Copper (Cyprus), &c.; 
Fuchsia, Dahlia, &c., Tobacco (Tobago), Rice 
(Orissa), Port (Oporto), Sherry (Xeres), Cur- 
rants’ (Corinth), Cherry (Cerasus in Pontus), 


| Canary, Ammonia, Gamboge (Camboja), Cinchona 


The cypher SA appears on the inescutcheon in | 


the arms of the Dukes of Courland. 

The arms of Berthier Duc de Wagram, were : 
“D'or, parti d'un trait, au premier un bras armé 
d'azur rehaussé et semé d’abeilles d’or, tenant une 
épée haute en pal de sable et chargé d'un bouclier 
de sable au W d’or Al’orle du méme entouré de 
ladevise suivante ‘Commilitoni victor Cwsar,’” &c. 

The French family of L’Heritier bears: D’arg. 
ila cuirasse de sable chargée de trois H, d'or.” 

Vieuxbourg in France bears: “D'azur 2 la 
fasce d'argent chargée i dextre d'une T de sable, 
et i sinistre d’un molette de méme.” 


Ulsenheimer, of Mindelsheim, bears: Az., the | 


letter V, between 3 estoiles or, one in chief and 
two in base. 

In cases where family arms have been aug- 
mented with those of the empire, the breast of 
the eagle is often charged with the cypher of the 
Emperor whose grant it was; analogous to this is 
the cypher on the breast of the Prussian eagle, in 
the augmentation of Lord Malmesbury’s arms. 
_The German cities of Kempten, and Schwe- 
bischworth, bear for arms, the imperial eagle 


(Jesuit’s bark, from the Countess Cinchona), 
Indigo (if from India), Jalap (Xalapa in Peru), 
Colchicum (Colchis), Campanula (Campania), 
Sardine and Sardonie (Sardinia), Creta chalk 
(from the Island of Crete). 

Terms of manufacture and invention come 
next: Damask and Damascene, as above; Diaper 


| (d’Ypres), Dimity (Damietta), Calico (Calicut), 


Arras, Cambric (Cambray), Landau, Brougham, 
Cordwainer (Cordova, unless from Cordonnier), 
China, Japan, Delf (Delpht), Drugget (Drog- 
heda), Canopy (Canopus, unless from «dévwy), 
Pistol (Pistoia), Bayonet (Bayonne), Gingham 
(Guingamp), Sarcenet (Saracen), Muslin (Mosul), 
Cardinal (the cloak), Guillotine, Algebra (Al 
Giaber), Pharos, Cravat (Crabat =Croat), Jersey, 
Guernsey, (but not Sark), Fez, Morocco, Cognac, 
Gaze (Gaza perhaps), Tweed, Worsted, Macin- 
tosh, Macadamize, Hollands, Brown Holland, 
Candy (if from Candia), Parchment (Pergamena 
charta), Padua, Inverness, Tontine (Tonti). 
Some take their origin from local and per- 
sonal circumstances, as Roam (Rome), Meander, 
Mausoleum, Morris dance (Moorish), Sterling 
(Easterling), Museum, Scylla and Charybdis, 
Labyrinth, Humbug (if from Hamburg), Argosy 
(Argo), Academy, Daric, Napoleon, and other 
names of coins, Hector, Solecism, Shibboleth, 


| Peeler, Bobby, Tram (doubtful from Outram), 


charged on the breast with the initial letters of | 


their names, in an escutcheon. 

Gules, the letter G floriated, arg. are the arms 
of the towns of Gitting and Glogaw. 

In the arms of the towns of Allendorf, Mellen- 
berg, Wildperg, Wangen, Tull, and Newenstadt, 
the initial letters of the names of those towns ap- 
pear as charges, Joun Woopwarp. 


Silhouette, Rubicon. 

Others from fiction or fancy, as Eutopia, El 
Dorado, Europe, Punch and Judy (if from 
Pontius Pilatus cum Judezis), Griffin, Lilliputian, 
Brobdignagian, Golgotha (where the Heads of 
Houses sit), Quixotic, Hudibrastic. 

Some make mortal the characters of Gods, as 


| 
Jovial, Mercurial, Saturnine, Volcano, Vulcanized, 


Panic, Cereal, Bacchanal, Herculean; others render 
immortal the characters and occupations of men 
and events, as Assassin (from the sect of the old man 


| of the mountain), Jew, Turk, Tartar, Goth, Punic, 
Scythian, Beeotian, Laconic, Spartan, Arcadian, 
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JEolian, Myrmidons, Mentor, Cannibal (if from 
Carib), Gasconade, Babel, Rubicon, Gordian knot, 
Philippic, Stentorian, Stoic, Epicurean, Hector, 
Machiavellian, Slave (The Sclaves), Sybarite, 
Maudlin (from the picture of St. Mary Magda- 
lene in tears), Gasconade, Martinet; so also 
Burke, Lynch, Spenser (the verb), Cicerone, 
Simony, Outherod, Jehu, Gallio, Marauder," Jack 
Ketch, Dunce (Duns), Out-Herod. 

Some are derived from proper names in com- 
position, as Handy-Paddy, Thursday, Oswestry, 
Hyderabad, St. John’s wort, Talbotype, perhaps 
Balderdash ; a legion of proper names are derived 
simply from other proper names, as July (Julius 
Cesar), Mamertines (Mamers or Mars), Belize 
(Wallace), Jacobites (King James), Jacobins 
(convent of the Jacobins), Wesleyans, Jesuit (2 
societate Jesu), Antioch ; query also Grog, from 
the introducer, an admiral nick-named “ Old Grog,” 
from his wearing a Grogram coat; also many 
technical terms, as Sapphic, Derrick, Dollond, 
Cohorn, Georgium Sidus. 

The names in the above list are, of necessity, 


rather arbitrarily classified; any one helping to | 


extend or correct it by letter or otherwise, would 
greatly oblige S. F. Creswetz, M.A. 


The School, Durham. 





Gibberish, a Stanhope, a Tilbury, a Martinet, 
Chestnut (from Castania, Asia Minor), Currant 
(from Corinth), Calico (from Calicut). It is re- 
lated that the member of a Cambridge etymo- 
logical society, to whom the collection of such 
examples was committed, on putting his hand to 
his neck in a mood of etymological abstraction, 
found that he had got hold of three cases; for in 
cambrie muslin cravat, the first word was from 
Cambray, the second from Mosul, and the third 


from the Croats, who appeared in Europe at first 


with some peculiar scarf tied about their necks, 
though this last derivation might be questioned. 
Dera, 





TyrocrapnicaL Queries (3" S. ii. 216.) — 


I think your correspondent is very much mise | 


taken in saying that the Romans borrowed their 
characters from the Greeks. It seems to me to 
be much the same as to say that the Romans bor- 
rowed any of the words, such as sus, vinum, from 
vs, olvov. ‘The words are identical, and so are the 
characters; but so far from the Latin being de- 
rived from the Greek, the former is in fact the 
older and more genuine form, showing the com- 
mon origin of the Greek and Roman people. The 
same may be said of the alphabet, which is an 
older one than the Greek, containing letters which 
were disused in Greek of historic times, though 
known to them as numeral signs and as marks for 
horses. So that the Italian nations must have 
had this alphabet before historic Greek times. 





! 
| In other words, they had it as members of a com. 
mon race, and not as borrowers from an alien lan. 
guage. The reason of the more ancient forms 
| being retained in Latin arose from their long 
state of uncivilisation, just as we find many very 
| old and genuine Saxon forms in the most uncul- 
| tivated and distant parts of England. You might 
just as well say that the Greek xiv, a goose, is 
| borrowed from the Latin anser, or vice versa; or 
| coquo from xécow. In all these the words are the 
same, drawn from an older language, common to 
| the two peoples, and, in fact, in different forms to 
| most of the Sndo-Besepenne. 
It would have been more satisfactory if Mr. 
Bucxton had given some original authorities, such 
|} as Ter. Maur., for saying that the Romans did 
not use the Latin Greek names for letters, and 
that “alpha et beta puella” means alphabet, and 
| not the first two letters. We find alpha used by 
Martial, v. 26—“ alpha penulatorum,” meaning 
the first, and beta for the second. 

I think it has already been noticed in your 
columns that the Transsylvanian triptych is in all 
likelihood a forgery. It was, I believe, offered to 
the British Museum authorities, and refused on 
that ground. Even medieval waxed tablets are 
| usually spurious, at least as far as the wax is con- 
| cerned. 

Could any of your correspondents say where 
this triptych now is? J.C. J. 


Gerarp: Prrestiey (3" S. ii. 189.)—The sub- 
ject of the Ludicrous is treated by Dr. Priestley, 
in his Lectures on Oratory and Criticism (p. 211); 
and by Dr. Alexander Gerard, in his Essay on 
Taste (p. 62), a work quoted by Sir William 
Hamilton in his Metaphysical Lectures (ii. 232). 
| Gerard wrote also an Lssay on Genius. 

T. J. Bucxtos- 


Vernacutar (3™ §. ii. 178, 218,)—Mr. East- 
woop will find, on reference, that vernaculus, as 
a substantive in the sense of home-born slave, is 
placed by Ainsworth, in his Index Vocum Vitan- 
darum ; and his only authority is Prosper Aqui- 
tanus (A.D. 433). This word is not used, I believe, 
by any classic in this sense. As an adjective it is 
used by Cicero (Verr., iii. 61); by Pliny (ii. 4), 
and by Varro (R. R., iii. 5), for home-born; and 
as a substantive by Martial (x. iii. 1) fora rude 
scoffer ; but not for home-born slave. I may add, 
that the etymology of the word is not in this 
instance a correct key to its classical use. MN 


Qvoration (3" §, ii, 11, 214.) —“ We have 
religion enough to make us hate, but not religion 
enough to make us love one another.” The “ex: 
cellent author,” whose words Addison , 
thus in Spectator 459, is either Swift or Tope. 
The aphorism is the first of the “ Thoughts on 
various Subjects” to be found in Swift's collected 
works, which he, in conjunction with Pope, agreed 
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to accumulate. Doubtless this one is to be rele- 


5 


impress of his penetrating cynicism. 
Bisnor Matrsy (2™ §. xii. 24.) — The state- 


gated to Swift's authorship, as it bears intrinsic | 
N. B. 


j 
| 
| 


ment that Dr. Maltby was appointed preacher of | 


Gray's Inn in 1817 (and which appears also in 
Gent. Mag. ccxi. 304) is inaccurate. The office 
became vacant by the resignation of the Rev. John 
Honywood Randolph, M.A. on the 24th of June 
in that year ; and on the 12th of November fol- 
lowing the Rev. George Shepherd, B.D. was 
elected preacher, holding the office till his death 
in 1849, and being succeeded January 16, 1850, 
by the present preacher, the Rev. James Augus- 
tus Hessey, D.C.L. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Burton Cocaxes (3" §., ii. 188.)—Pebbles are 
frequently called coggles by the inhabitants of 
South Lincolnshire ; but whether or not Burton 
owes its cognomen to this provincial peculiarity, 
I confess myself utterly unable to decide. Bur- 
ton Pedwardine (pronounced Pepperdine), in the 
same county, is another nut which I offer for some 
good-natured etymologist to crack. 

Sr. Swiruin. 


Coggles I consider to be a corruption of Cobbles, 
as Cogglestone for Cobblestone (Dr. H. Clarke's 
Dict.) Cobble (quasi Coggle) means a large 
round pebble. In the coal districts Cobble is 
commonly applied to a large lump of coal. There 





found, but medical testimony was offered to show that 
the body had floated a considerable distance. This 
raised a question of how long a time a body could float? 
The length of time was decided in favour of the prisoner, 
and he was acquitted. Very likely Edwin James, who 
is familiar with the Cowper case, will get Minder Ra- 
detski free on similar grounds,”— Standard, Sept. 2, 1862. 
FitzHorxins. 

Paris. 

Apvertisinc Statistics (3 S. ii. 247.) —I 
beg leave to contribute another Note to the sta- 
tistics of advertising. The Clerkenwell News is a 
local paper which is largely circulated in the 
northern and north-eastern parts of the metro- 
polis ; it is published three times a-week, and con- 
sists of four pages of closely-printed matter, nearly 
three-fourths of which are advertisements; the 
price is one halfpenny. This paper was com- 
menced in 1855 under the name of The Business 
and Agency Gazette, which was a most humble 
specimen of journalism; but, mainly through vi- 
gorous management and advertisement, it has 
developed itself into a flourishing paper — The 
Clerkenwell News — which has a much greater 


| popularity than the local name would imply. In 
| the number for the 26th September, 1862, there 
| are no less than 1340 advertisements, which cover 


guish this place from B. Aynes, B. Constable, B. | 


Fleming, B. Joyce, B. Latimer, B. Lazars, B. 
upon Trent, &c. Many names of places are 
compounded of stone, sand, chalk, rock, &c. 

T. J. Buckron. 


Srexcern Cowrer (3 S. i. 438.) —“ Man- 
hattan,” the New York correspondent of The 
Standard, gives the following version of Spencer 
Cowper's case, which I think should be preserved, 
as it differs so widely from the ordinary reports :— 

“Edwin James is winning fame and money. He has 
some prize cases on the part of English houses, and he 
18 to appear at Freehold, New Jersey, on the Ist Sep- 
tember, at the trial of Radetzki, who murdered a wealthy 


a space of about 1440 superficial inches. ‘The 
charge for advertisements averages about 2d. a 
line, and the total cost of those above enumerated 
would be, according to my estimation, about 50/. 
That 1340 advertisers should be found for one 


Lhe | issue of a local paper is, I think, a curious fact. 
are many Burtons, and the term sepved to distin- | 


Epwarp J. Woop. 


FonTEeNELLE: FENELON: THE JANSENISTS (3° S, 
i. 436.)—In theological polemics the utter ground- 
lessness of a charge affords no reason to suppose 
that it has not been made. If Jansenism was 
imputed to Fenelon, the following will show how 
falsely : — 


“La lettre que dicta Fénélon immediatement apres 


| avoir recu l’extreme-onction, et que l’auteur de cette re- 
| lation avait en ordre de faire partir aussitét qu’il avait 


| fut devenue publique. 


German last year, named Fellmer. He was induced to | 


commit the murder by two beautiful women, who have 
since committed suicide. The Attorney-General of the 


state of New Jersey will appear for the prosecution; so | 


that, if Mr. James should gain this hopeless case, he will 
have a monopoly of all the murder cases for years to 
come. The opening of this case will be to prove that 
the murder was committed in New Jersey, and that the 
court has not any jurisdiction in the case. The body was 
found floating in the river, and may have floated from 
New York harbour to Monmouth, New Jersey. ‘The only 
similar case in this country, or England, is when Mr. 
Spencer Cowper murdered a Mr. Stone, who was very 
wealthy. The body in that case was found at a great 
distance from where the murder was committed. The 
Prisouer was tried in the county where the body was 


les yeux fermés, fit la plus grande sensation lorsqu’elle 
Elle attestait les véritables senti- 
ments de Fénélon, dans un moment oii aucune considéra- 
tion humaine ne pouvait plus influer sur son langage ou 
sur ses dispositions. 

“ Elle etait addressée au pére le Tellier, et concue en ces 
termes. 


*** Je prends la liberté de demander a sa Majesté deux 
graces, qui ne regardent ni ma personne, ni aucun des 
miens. 

“« La premiere est, qu’il ait la bonté de me donner un 
successeur pieux, régulier, bon, et ferme contre le jansen- 
isme, lequel est prodigieusement accredité sur cette frontiére.’ 
— Histoire de Fénélon, par M. L. F. de Bausset, t. iii. 
p- 458, Paris, 1809, 

Firznorkins. 

Paris. 


“Apris Mor LE pELucEe!” (3 §, ii. 228.) — 
Mr. Henprtrks will I think find, that to attribute 
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“ Aprés moi le déluge” to Talleyrand, is what 
the French would call “une erreur insulaire.” 
French writers and talkers universally father it 
upon Louis XV. Wx. Trrrrna. 

Brasted Park, Kent. 

Srarcn (3 S. i. 156.) — H. S. G. repeats on 
this subject that which I have often read, that 
Vrouw van Plasse charged 5/. for a single lesson 
in starching. As often as I have encountered 
this allegation, I have been compelled to doubt it. 
5l. temp. Eliz. represents, according to general 
acceptation, 35/. of modern money; and to sup- 
pose that anybody would pay this amount for a 
single lesson in starching, at a time when there 
were church livings of 10/. per ann., is prepos- 
terous. Was it five pounds Flemish ; which would 
be “quite another pair of shoes,” and then dear 
enough? Where does mention of the price first 
occur? ‘There is something of it in D'Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, but my copy is lent. 

James Know es. 


Hrxeston MSS. (3" S. ii. 211.) —“ The State | 


of the Diocese of Cloyne in 1770,” was published in 
the Topographer and Genealogist, part xvi. p. 303, 
et seq., from a copy which I made from the original. 
Asuna will find prefixed some account of Mr. 
Hingston’s family, and the MSS. he left behind at 
his decease. R. C. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. Edited by 
his Nephew, Pierre M. Irving. In Three Volumes. Vol. 11. 
( Bentley.) 

This second volume of Mr. Pierre Irving’s biography 
of his accomplished uncle comprises the period between 
August, 1820, when the brothers Peter and Washington 
started for Paris, calling at Havre to examine the steam- 
boat enterprise, in which the former eventually embarked, 
and May, 1832— when Washington Irving, having re- 
turned to New York, was entertained at a public dinner 
given to him by his early friends and townsmen. 
volume exceeds its predecessor in interest, and furnishes 
two sources of pleasant reading: the first in Washington 
Irving's own account of bis residence in Spain, and the 
incidents of his travels through that country, and the 
glimpses which we get of his literary life while engaged 
upon his Tales of the Alhambra, Columbus, and Conquest of 
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the Heraldic Exhibition at the Society of Antiquaries; 
are a pledge that the Herald and Genealogist will hold 
the same place in the estimation of heraldic students ag 
its predecessors, the Collectanea Topographica and The 
Topographer and Genealogist. 


Hampshire in 1086. An Extension of the Latin Text, 
and an English Translation of the Domesday Book as fap 
as it relates to Hampshire. With Explanatory Notes 
Henry Moody, Curator of the Winchester Museum, 7% 
accompany the Fac-simile Copy Photozincographed, unde 
the Direction of Col. Sir H. James, R.E., &c. 

This is another of the good results of the publication, 
in an easily accessible form, of that most valuable of our 
National Documents, the world-renowned Domesday 
Book. Mr. Moody has long been known as a zealous 
local antiquary, and, from his general knowledge of 
the history of Hampshire, well fitted to translate and 
illustrate this early survey of it. His introduction points 
out much that is peculiar in the Hampshire portion of 
Domesday, and accounts, as it appears to us, satisfactorily 
for some few mistakes and omissions which are to be 
found in this invaluable record —invaluable even as re- 


| gards Hampshire—although there is good reason for 


The | 


Granada ; the second, from the many characteristic anec- | 
dotes of his contemporaries, literary and political, which 
Y | 


occur in the course of his correspondence. 

The Herald and Gen alogist. Edited by John Gough 
Nichols, Part I. (J. B. Nichols & Sons.) 

Those who know Mr. John Gough Nichols—and to 


| 
the BR 


what student of our national antiquities is his name not | 
known, as that of a patient, industrious, and careful an- | 


tiquary ?—will be glad to find that a periodical, devoted 
in the first place to the antiquities of heraldry, and next 
to those branches of local and family history to which 
heraldry lends material aid, is about to appear under 
such able editorship. The selection of articles in this 
opening number is varied and interesting; and those on 
the Ancient Writers on Heraldry; on the Change of 
Surname (proprio motu) —an article alike able and well- 
timed; on Gerard Legh’s Accedens of Armory; and on 


| 


| favour of Massns. Bert anv Daroy, 186, 


believing that that portion of this great survey was never 
completed. 
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Apnorsronn Civp Boox: Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron, called 
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Anca motoota Camonensis. Third Series. 
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Nos. 5 and 15. 


XXIX. XXX. XXEL 
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7. ENoLanp. 
Willis & Sotheran, 136, Strand. 


Eace’s Inisa Ecctrstasticat Reotsren. Any editions except thoseef 
i820 and 1530. 
Kearny Maoazine. 3 Vols. Tralee, 1851-6. Vol. ITI. 
Paoceepives oy tas Rorat Iaisa Acavemy. Vol. VI. Part IL 
1+56.) 
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Cavrncn Mrsstonarny Iwrecrioencer. (1851.) 
Wanted by Rev. B. 1. Blacker, Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublin. 


Notices ta Corresponvents. 


4 the lst of January ead 
istorieal 


S. Za all autograph letters written betwee 
I 
date of the his 


the 25th of March in the sixteenth century add the 
to that of the legal year, e.g. a letter dated th 
1580—1), the last figure always iwilicates the year acco: 
sent computation, 

Corasent Benor. A Query respecting the word Callis a; peared at 
Pp. 213 of our present volume. 

The first edition of The British Plutarch, 12 vols. 12mo, ape 
eared in 1763 (authorship unknown). The second edition, 6 vols. may 
776, and the third, 8 vols, 12mo, 1794, were edited by Thomas Mortimer, 
, Ae w edition, with extensive additions, by the Rev. F. Wrangham 
2mo, 1810; again, 6 vols. 8vo, 1816. — Respecting “ Potwallopig 

" see“ N. & Q.” 2nd 5. v. 456. 
Faesumax. Some account of the club, called “ Free and Easy under 
is given in the Memoir of Joseph Brasbridge, p. 0. “ 


Club” is noticed in the Reminiscences of Henry Angela, 


Asupa. 


Neapolitan 
ii. 10. 


For the history of the bell, the Great Tom of Westminster, com 
1 ° 


T. R. 
sult Dugdale’s St. Paul's, by Ellis, p. 184 

Oxowiensts. The epitaph on the author of Hurlothrumbo appeared ia 
our last volume, p. 456. 

“ Nores axp Quearms” is published at noon on Friday, and also 
issued in Mowraty Paats. The Subscription for Stamreo Covms for 


| Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Hey 


aid by Post Office Order ia 
Leet Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 
ali Commeonications vor tus Eorror should be addressed. 


yearly Iwoxx) is lis. 4d., which may be 


MPORTING TEA without colour on the leaf 

prevents the Chinese passing off inferior leaves as in the usual 

kinds. Horniman’s Tea is uncoloured, therefore, always good alike. 
Sold in packets by 2,280 Agents. 
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